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CHAPTER XIII. 

*IN THE HOLLOW LOTUS-LAND.' 

Every morning for the last ten days a light north 
wind has filled the sails of the two dahabeahs, wafting 
them farther south. Every afternoon a dead calm 
has fallen on the river, leaving them stranded along 
the bank, now moored in the shadow by a grove of 
thin thorny mimosa-trees; now stopping by some 
nameless Nubian village; once or twice stuck hard . 
and fast upon some shelving sandbank near the 
shore. 

*It is one very good year, believe me,' Ibrahim 
says half a dozen times a day, laying down the long 
flexible stem of his nargileh, and marking with his 
finger the place where he stopped reading. The 
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Arabian Nights, in the original, and his account- 
book with Mr. Hamlyn are the only volumes Ibrahim 
ever opens ; the contents of the first evidently affect- 
ing the statements of the latter. *One very good 
season. Wind not blow much but blow every day, 
and nice warm sun. You not call this good weather? 
Two years ago I come up with one gentleman, the 
south wind blow every day for twenty days. We stay 
six weeks in Nubia; so cold the sailors not work; 
sleep aU day long. The gentleman he sit in the 
saloon in his overcoat, never go out, never go on 
deck. When we get back to Cairo, he refuse to pay 
me more than half. He say I'm no good dragoman ; 
not tell him beforehand; not know the weather of 
my own country^ I tell him: You English gentle- 
man, sir! you Christian, read your Bible, and not 
know that God made the weather before He made 
the dragomen?* The recollection of his triumph 
makes him laugh. At the third or fourth repetition 
of the story he gets excited and goes out and bullies 
the cook. 

The only narrow thing in Nubia is the country 
itself. A vaster sky than that of Egypt bends over 
the long limitless plains of undulating sand, and 
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the widening Nile stretches like a waveless sea from 
farthest shore to shore. Sometimes the limestone 
cliffs recede, lower, disappear; then at a sudden 
turn come crowding back again to the water's edge, 
barely leaving room enough for the narrow strip 
of green, not six feet wide in places, which forms 
the land of Nubia. 

The very distance between the villages — whose 
houses are the merest mud-huts now, built • in a 
single room — has perceptibly increased; now the 
different settlements for the most part lie a good day's 
journey apart. The scenery too has changed. The 
thick short d6m palm, whose stubby plume-like 
branches start almost from the jground, has to a 
great extent supplanted the slender tree of Egypt. 

The landscape is beautiful, mournful, monotonous. 
For days and days they see nothing but the long 
long stretch of shining river, and the long long 
reach of silent desert ; with here and there upon the 
bank some thick-set grove of castor-oil trees, fifteen 
or twenty feet in height. The castor-oil plant grows 
in great clumps, directly out of the yellow sand, 
looking with its dark bluish-green leaves like the 
exaggeration of some monstrous peony. The leaf 
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is very large, sharply indented at the edge; the 
flower is like the pale green blossom of the grape, 
and the fruit, when ripe, the colour of a purple 
plum covered with bluish bloom and sharp with 
reddish spines like those of a gooseberry. The thick 
fleshy stems and even the faded leaves are of the 
same light steely blue. 

In leaving Egypt they have left the multitudes of 
wild water birds behind them. It is only at rare 
intervals now that a snowy-winged ibis passes along 
the shore. At sunset there are no heavy-flighted 
pelicans to stand like sentinels along the river banks ; 
flocks of wild pigeons still circle about each village, 
and now and then a tufted hoopoo comes falling 
through the trees in answer to the dragoman^s shot, 
but that is all. 

Sometimes of late they have surprised some long 
lazy crocodile, lying like a stranded log across a 
sunny sandspit in mid stream; — a huge still monster 
who suddenly rolls over and drops without a splash 
into the deepest water the moment before the 
dahabeah comes within gunshot of his lair. Now 
and then, until the moonlight waned, shooting parties 
have left the boats far into the small hours of the 
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night, breathing threats of direst vengeance against 
the many jackals whose yelping cry is never silent 
about the outskirts of the villages, but as yet no 
victim has rewarded their efforts. 

It is an idle, languid, dreamy life that they are 
leading now; the spell of the land has fallen upon 
them. Hurry, the need of excitement, thought even, 
seem to belong to some other stage of existence 
than this, where life means merely floating between 
the river and the sky, — drifting day by day farther 
and farther into the heart of silent Africa. 

In Egypt all the fields are divided by narrow 
drains into the squares of a chequer board. At every 
few hundred feet along the bank rises the tall pole of 
a shadoofs or watering machine, where all day long, 
at the water's edge, one half-naked fellah fills the 
leathern bucket in the river, and another bronze- like 
figure, at the top of the bank, pours it into the trough 
that irrigates the field. 

These shadoofs are very picturesque, coming up 
in fine relief against the sky, but in Nubia they 
have entirely disappeared and are replaced by the 
large round sakiah wheels, to whose revolving spokes 
are fastened a multitude of earthern jars which fill 
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themselves in the river and slowly turn round until 
they spill their contents into the wooden reservoir. 
These wheels are turned by oxen; behind them is 
slung a shallow basket where sits or sleeps the drowsy 
sakiah boy; and higher up the river, strips of ragged 
grass matting roof in each round enclosure from the 
burning African sun. For these wheels are never 
still. Their slow shrill creak for ever pierces the 
heavy heat of the Nubian noon or raises its mourn- 
ful voice in dull complaint beneath the silent stars. 
It is a melancholy cry, — half a groan and half a 
wail, — the cry of the over-worked. All day and all 
night the tired oxen plod wearily on, their driver 
following in the never-ended round with all the 
apathy of utter hopelessness, and still that long- 
drawn plaintive cry is the only protest that rises 
shrilly through the tender peaceful twilights, telling 
its old old story df oppression, of bondage, of 
centuries of mutely suffered wrong. It is the voice 
of *the old woe o' the world,' — the inarticulate 
lament of the weak and the unhappy. 

Life on board the Princess was going on quietly 
enough. Mr. Hamlyn was ill. That, for the moment, 
seemed the only drawback to their perfect pleasure. 
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A sort of low fever had been hanging about him 
ever since they left Thebes, now he was really very 
unwell. Mrs. Hamlyn had become alarmed ; it was 
only thanks to his own tenacity of purpose that 
the Princess had not long ago folded her wings and 
dropped down the river again. But the quiet dogged 
determination which had made his success as a man 
of business had not abandoned Mr. Hanilyn in his 
newer search for enjoyment. From his daughter's 
society, to the knowledge of a new book or the 
beauty of a sunset, Mr. Hamlyn was intent upon 
extorting every atom of pleasure that the thing con- 
tained. No accident, no new turn of affairs was 
allowed to affect his plans for utter and com- 
plete gratification. His craving for new interests, 
for a wider horizon in his mental life, was almost 
painful in its intensity. 'Does the man ever really 
enjoy himself?' Livingston wondered sometimes, 
watching the reticent cadaverous face of his host; 
'is there anything in heaven or earth capable of 
moving him to sympathy with any one else's pleasure 
or pain? By Jove! the more I see of him the 
better I understand why Bell is so mortally afraid of 
contradicting her respected father' — a reflection the 
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more ungrateful on Mr. Livingston's part inas- 
much as he had become a great favourite with 
Mr. Hamlyn. 

A thoroughly cultivated man who made the gratifica- 
tion of his aesthetic tastes the leading motive of his 
life; an American, without an ostensible occupation 
and calmly indifferent to the fact, being neither 
ashamed nor conscious of his, idleness, was a natural 
phenomenon which had never come in the way of 
his observation before. All his innate passion for 
the luxurious and easy side of life was stirred with 
surprise, admiration, and a vague sense of retrospec- 
tive envy at the sight. For Livingston symbolised 
to Mr. Hamlyn the youth he would most have liked 
to have had. 

* It's a curious piece of injustice after all,' he said 
to Arthur rather bitterly one day; 'you men who 
waste your lives have the luck to know how to 
enjoy them, while we, the workers, are more like 
broken-down machines than men the moment we 
lay down our work. Pd give fifty thousand dollars 
to look at a picture or a cathedral with your eyes.' 

And once, after a long silence, 'You are not as 
happy a man as I should be in your place, Livingston,' 
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he said, ' if I were your age now, with all your 
advantages, Fd distinguish myself within the next 
five years/ 

*What for?' 

' Why — why because everybody does who can. 
Men with half your talent have made a name for 
themselves in the world before this.' 

'You are very kind to say so. But I am philo- 
sopher enough to think that if my neighbours' laurels 
grow high and strong they shade me just as well 
as though they were my own; and if they don't, — 
laurel wreaths are not a becoming head-gear for 
men of my temperament, I fancy.' 

' The fact is, you are lost for want of some motive 
in life. Why don't you get married, Livingston?' 

Arthur laughed. ^ Et tu^ Brute! It is about ten 
years since I ever contemplated putting such a 
violent end to my very harmless and placid career, 
Mr. Hamlyn. Lately I'm b^inning to feel uneasy 
about the subject. Fred Meredith, yourself, Miss 

other people, I mean, have absolutely talked 

me into feeling once more like an eligible partu 
It's a light in which I find it difficult to recognise 
myself, I assure you.' 
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The other man raised his head from the sofa and 
looked hard at him for a moment. 

' You wouldn't make a bad sort of husband, though,' 
he said drily; 'would you mind telling the servant 
to call Bell? It is time for me to take another 
dose of my medicine I believe/ 

A certain unusual hilarity seemed prevalent on 
board the Cleopatra that afternoon. A confused 
sound of voices and laughter excited Miss Hamlyn's 
curiosity some minutes before she reached the boat; 
as she crossed the plank to the lower deck a shout 
of welcome greeted her arrival, but the first face 
she saw bore rather an aggrieved expression. In 
fact Miss Horton was conscious of feeling extremely 
ill-used. Was there anything to laugh at — anything 
a sensible person would laugh at — in the fact that 
the lotus is an extinct plant in Egypt? she appealed 
to Miss Hamlyn eagerly. And yet Tom and Mr. 
Livingston 

'I foresee that in mere self-defence we shall have 
to explain ourselves, Arthur.' 

*Tom! if you tell that story I shall go down 
stairs !' 

'Do, dear; and — I say, Gerty! — bring me up my 
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cigar-case as you come back? You will find it in 
the breast pocket of my other coat. How are you 
off for cigars now, Livingston? Blake's and mine 
are running so low we think of ' 

'But the story. Let us have the story first, 
Mr. Campbell.' 

* Ah, yes, — the story. Well, to begin at the begin- 
ning, you must know that Gerty was seized this 
morning with a sudden desire to go out and sketch. 
It appears she has promised a portrait of a Nubian 
woman, taken on the spot, by herself, to a certain 
Sir Frederick Somers, whom you have probably 
heard the girls talk about often enough. Miss Ham- 
lyn; as Somers is the "great man" of our part of 
the county. A capital fellow, very good rider, 
goes in for hunting and all that sort of thing ; and, 
added to all his other virtues, a great friend of 
mine. He came up to Oxford the last year I was 
there ' • 

' Oxford ! why, I had understood that Sir Frederick 
was rather an . elderly person,' said Blake ; « Miss 
Campbell spoke of him as her "very old friend" 
in such a way I was under the impression ' 

' That he was in an advanced stage of decrepitude,' 
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interrupted Tom, with a peculiar smile. 'Gerty's 
friends as a general rule are not especially noted 
for extreme old age. Somers is about six and 
twenty, I should think. However, all this is not 
to the point. To go back to my story then: — 
Gerty recollecting her sketch, Blake— thinking, as we 
now discover, to assist in cheering the last moments 
of an "elderly person" — ^gallantly offers to accom- 
pany her on shore, and give her a lesson in water 
colours. For that purpose they start off" together 
immediately after lunch. A couple of hours later 
Livingston and I conclude we might as well take 
a constitutional until the men are ready to track 
again; so we stroll off", talking of one thing and 
another, without paying much attention to where 
we go, until — finding a nice shady place under a 
castor-oil tree — we lie down on the sand to smoke, 
and instantly fell asleep.' 

'Speak for yourself, Tom. / was only medita- 
ting.' 

'Oh, call it what you like,' said Campbell; 'at all 
events, the first thing I was conscious of, was a 
voice talking through my dreams and saying in the 
most sentimental tone; — 
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** Branches she bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with fruit and flower, whereof she gave 
To each 

oh, is this not the perfection of happiness to be 
lotus-eating with you?^' By Jove! thought I, what's 
going on over there? I was so sleepy and startled 
it never occurred to me to make a noise. I lay 
still and waited: 



They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon, upon the shore,' 



the voice went on, quoting, I am bound to say, with 
a great deal of expression ' 

'I'm beginning to forgive you, Campbell, go on — 
and be quick/ 

*From where I lay I could look through an 
opening in the trees and see one of those horrible 
native women, with a child sitting astride on one 
shoulder; with a plug of wood through her lips and 
a ring in her nose; three blue tattoo marks on her 
chin and forehead ; — the regular thing, in short, only 
a little uglier than usual. With one hand she drew 
her blue cotton cloak before her mouth, and with the 
other she was holding out a bunch of small green fruit ; 
evidently something she was offering for sale to some 
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unseen howadji. Why, Livingston, said I, by Jove ! 
I believe that is Blake ! " Blake ! '' says Arthur, " why 
of course it's Blake I Who but Blake would ever 
think of taking a 'spoon' among so much castor- 
oil? He is talking to himself, rehearsing something, 
perhaps. Let's hear what he will say next ? " So we 
still keep quiet, and presently ' 

Well, and wasn't that story finished yet? Miss 
Campbell demanded from the lower step. And 
what kind of proportion had they kept up between 
their fact and fiction? Did Captain Blake find it 
easy to recognise the origin of their legend, she 
wondered. 

'To keep up the character they are giving me, I 
ought to answer you by saying that Tom is making 
it into "a tale of little meaning, though the words 
are strong,"' said Blake, laughing; 'as for finishing 
it — ! If he gets through it by to-morrow morning 
at the rate he is going on we will ^11 have reason 
to be thankful.' 

'Be patient, Blake; for, "What is it that will 
last ? " ' 

'Your story will, for one thing — judging from 
appearances,' 
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*You are a very ungrateful set of people,' said 
Campbell calmly; *but never mind, 

**Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while my lips are dumb" — 

Livingston, you have the floor now. Put them out 
of misery as quickly as you can,' 

*A11 right,' said Arthur; 'Fll do my best. The 
next thing was, we saw Blake reach over and pick 
off two or three of those queer things from the bunch. 
"How glad I am those other fellows are not here," 
he goes on, soliloquising ; " they are so full of chaff, 
so unsympathetic; theyVe got no poetry, no real 
sentiment in them. 

Let us swear an oath and keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow Lotus-land to live and " 

"You may say what you like,'' answers another 
voice very deliberately, "/ think the taste of that 
lotus is simply nasty ! " — Now it is one of my 
strongest principles never, under any circumstances, 
to disturb a tite it tite^ so the moment I recognised 
Miss Campbell's voice, and saw that Blake was not 
alone, I nudged Tom on the shoulder to come along ; 
but, of course, with his usual felicity of action, he 
caught his foot in a branch of that prickly mimosa-^ — ^ 
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*And came a r^;ular cropper over the hedge, 
in the very midst of the interesting group, like a 
fallen angel intruding on Paradise! The natives 
shrieked and fled; the sailors rushed at me with 
their staves ; Gerty hummed a tune, and Blake offered 
to show me his sketch upside down.' 

' Yes,' added Gerty, laughing, * and Mr, Livingston 
came quietly walking in through the gap Tom had 
made, and went up to Captain Blake with a perfectly 
serious face — "Look here, Blake," said he, "it may 
be all very well for you to do that sort of thing by 
yourself if you have any particular weakness for the 
plant, but the next time you invite a young lady to 
go * lotus-eating ' with you, I advise you as a friend 
to offer her something better than green castor-oil 
beans ! " Just fancy, Bell, that horrid woman having 
brought us castor-oil to eat ! ' 

* I must say, I thought they were rather bad myself,' 
admitted Blake; 'but then I supposed it was an 
Egyptian taste, and you might learn to eat lotus as 
you do olives-^by practice,' 

* What do you suppose possessed her to offer them 
to you?' asked Kate Horton seriously. 

•Oh, the natives listened to Blake's conversation. 
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jumped at the conclusion that he was slighty deranged 
in his head, and attempted to "minister to a mind 
diseased,"' said Arthur, laughing. 

Blake had risen from his seat and was sauntering 
about the deck whistling softly to himself. 

* Have you seen our chameleon yet, Miss Hamlyn ? ' 
he asked, coming up to Bell with a small box in his 
hand ; * we bought him yesterday. Queer little beast, 
isn't he?' 

The chameleon was an ugly little lizard of a vivid 
green colour. A most secretive looking animal, with 
a mouth like the slit made by a sharp penknife, that 
could hardly be seen when shut, and prominent stony 
eyes with wrinkled eyelids, and the tired expression 
of a very old person with no particular interest in 
Ufe. 

< Camels, pelicans, and chameleons all look to me 
like creatures of another world who n^lected to die 
when their contemporaries disappeared, and have been 
r^retting the oversight ever since,' remarked Bell. 

* But did you ever notice what beautiful eyes those 
hideous camels have?' asked Arthur. *If ever I 
wanted to pay a woman a compliment I should tell 
her she had the eyes of a cameL They — camels, not 
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women, I mean — ^have a dark, liquid, appealing glance 
which claims your pity. They seem looking at you 
wistfully to discover if you are conscious of their 
lack of beauty. When an old camel in the street 
twists his long neck around and looks after me in 
that fashion I always feel like going up to him and 
saying, '' Cheer up, old boy ! we understand all about 
it; we know it isn't your fault."' 

* There! now he is turning brown again,' said 
Gerty, touching the chameleon with the tip of her 
finger ; that is because he is on your blue dress. Bell. 
We tried him yesterday with all sorts of colours, 
but bright green is the only one that he takes prettily ; 
the others are all dark and dingy.* 

'He's a disappointing little beast, and not at all 
what my fancy painted him,' said Tom. <Why, if 
there isn't the governor on the bank ! Where is he 
coming from, I wonder ? ' 

'I think Mr. Campbell has been persuading papa 
to try his homoeopathic medicine; I see he has his 
box with him.' 

'Well, young people, and how are you all getting 
on ? ' said Mr. Campbell, coming up the steps flourish- 
ing his stick ; ' ail right, eh ? You don't feel as though 
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you ought to take a little something any of you? — 
just as a precaution against the climate, you know, 
IVe just come from calling on your good father, Miss 
Bell; a little feverish certainly — a little feverish — 
but we will bring him round all right. Ah, Mr. 
Livingston! are you there? The very man I want 
to see. Mr. Hamlyn has decided on stopping at 
Aboo Simbel and not going up to the Second Cataract 
at all. There are forty miles of river with nothing 
to be seen between the two places, and although we 
may do it in a day with the wind, we might be a 
week getting up to Wady Halfeh. So Hamlyn has 
settled to stop to-morrow. He does not feel strong 
enough to risk the lengthening of the journey much.' 

'Yes, I know. Mr. Hamlyn spoke to me about it 
this morning,' said Arthur quietly. 

'Ah, yes; precisely so. We shall be sorry to part 
company so soon. If you have any fancy to see the 
Cataract, Mr. Livingston, I dare say Tom there could 
find room enough for you to go up with us. Very 
happy to have you, I'm sure, if you can put up with 
rather narrow accommodations for a day or two.' 

But Mr. Livingston would do nothing of the kind. 
It was out of the question that he should allow them 
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to put themselves to so much trouble for his sake; 
and besides, Mr. Hamlyn might miss him, he averred 
gravely. 

< It is the clearest case I ever saw,' Miss Campbell 
remarked enigmatically that night in the privacy of 
her own cabin. * The clearest case of what, Gerty ? ' 
her cousin inquired curiously. But Miss Campbell 
did not trouble herself to explain. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN OLD STORY. 

•Thou in the grave shalt rest: — ^yet, till the phantoms flee 
Which that house and heath and garden made dear to thee erewhile. 
Thy remembrance and repentance and deep musings are not free 
From the music of two voices, and the light of one sweet smile.* 

Shellet. 

It is half-past four o'clock in the morning. Miss 
Hamlyn is in bed, fast asleep and dreaming. She 
is passing through an endless hall, on either side of 
which a row of seated stone figures gaze blankly at 
her as she hurries by, trying to reach the far-off 
glimmer of light where the long corridor opens out 
on the day. It seems to Bell that Arthur is waiting 
for her beyond that light, and she struggles to reach 
the spot with all the painful intensity of a dream, 
but her feet are shod with lead, they barely move 
over the hollow pavement, which sends the sound 
of each footstep echoing through the long hall. The 
noise increases, the echoes grow louder and louder; 
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Miss Hamlyn starts and opens her eyes; some one 
is knocking at the state-room door, 

* Nearly five o'clock, Miss; time to get up,' says 
Ibrahim, knocking again. 

*A11 right! Fm awake. Have we got there?' 
asks Bell. 

*Yes, Miss; we got there about half-past one. 
The other boat she go right on; very good wind 
now,' 

*Have you called Mr, Livingston?' 
*Mr, Livingston, he nearly done dressing,' 
*Tell him Til be ready in ten minutes,' 
She lights her swinging lamp and dresses quickly, 
as yet but half awake. As she finishes twisting up 
her hair under her hat Ibrahim comes to the door 
again, «Mr. Livingston says plenty of time; you 
not hurry yourself. Miss; but very cold morning, 
you must take thick shawl with you before you 
go out.' 

* Very well.' 

The sky was still dark and blank when Miss Hamlyn 
came out of her cabin with cautious steps and opened 
the door of the saloon, A dozen muffled figures lay 
upon the lower deck, wrapped in their large brown 
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cloaks. Upstairs the coverings had been stripped 
from the divans and the cushions were heaped in 
bulky rolls upon the floor. 

Miss Hamlyn sat down upon one of the seats, 
pulled her fur cloak closer about her, and waited for 
Livingston to appear. The dragoman was going 
about with a white linen lantern in his hand, the 
flapping sleeves of his stiff" camelVhair abbas making 
him look three times his natural size. Presently he 
brought his lantern upstairs and set it on the floor, 
giving Bell at the same time a small iron vessel full 
of thick hot coffiee to drink, for the waiter was still 
fast asleep and the routine of the day not yet 
b^un. 

And now the morning sky turned to a pallid gray ; 
a cold wan light crept over the river and defined 
the outline of the hills. The late moon was still 
waning in the west, but overhead the stars had 
grown dim and faded away. There was something 
strange and unfamiliar in the chilly stillness of the 
hour. 

For it was very chilly — 'Almost cold, by Jove!' 
Mr. Livingston remarked, coming up the cabin stairs. 
Had Miss Hamlyn wraps enough? Or was it only 
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this gray light which made her look so pale? Mr. 
Livingston was not to step upon that bundle of rags — 
there was Ibrahim's testimony to the effect that the 
cook was sleeping somewhere inside of it. And he 
was not to make remarks about Miss Hamlyn's per- 
sonal appearance. ' Because I think it was positively 
heroic on my part to get up at all,' said Bell, laughing 
and holding out her hand. 

* And is there anything else I am not to do ? ' 

*yes; you are not to start until you have had some 
coffee; and you are to be quick. See how light it 
is getting. When I first came up the moon was quite 
bright, and now it has faded away to that little white 
cloud.' 

« I can see the figures in front of the temple,' said 
Arthur, crossing over to the other side of the deck.' 
'There they are^ — four seated giants, with a long 
smooth sweep of sand pouring down like a torrent 
from far above them to the water's edge. The one 
highest up the hill is covered to his shoulders, the 
next one is buried in sand to his waist, but there 
are the lower two quite uncovered. Don't you see 
them now ? ' 

' How glad I am the Cleopatra has gone on ! ' said 
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Bell ; * Imagine if we had to go up there with Mr. 
Campbell and Kate and be told how those statues 
are sixty feet high, — "No, uncle, sixty-jwr, with the 
pedestal," — Kate would say; and Heaven knows how 
many feet round.' 

* Yes, and how the temple was dedicated to Ra, 
the Sun God, and how the statues are portraits of 
Rameses II; Rameses the Great — "commonly called 
Sesostris'^ — I can hear Miss Horton saying it 
now.' 

The Princess was moored in front of the small 
temple of Athor, whose entrance showed, a square 
dark hole against the wall of rock. Some of the 
sailors had used the place to sleep in during the 
night; a few smouldering embers, the last vestige 
of their watch-fire, still glowed redly from out the 
darkness of the temple. 

A narrow pathway ran along the bank, skirting 
the steep sand-drift up whose slippery sides they 
toiled — the cold heavy sand pouring down upon 
them at every step — until they sank, breathless and 
panting, before the entrance of the great temple of 
Aboo Simbel. 

The colossal figures before this entrance were still 
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indistinct in the half light. A hundred feet above 
their heads rose the sheer smooth wall of rock ; 
before them opened a long wide hall, and still an- 
other and another, piercing far into the secret heart 
of the mountain. On either side of the first hall a 
long row of gigantic figures loomed faintly, dimly 
out, as in a dream ; of the two nearest the entrance 
they could vaguely distinguish the folded arms and 
bowed head of an Osiride. 

It was not yet day, but a wan cold light glimmered 
along the darkling river and a pale yellow line was 
creeping across the eastern horizon. Gradually this 
line widened, deepened; the lower part of the sky 
was suffused with pale liquid gold, and the sharp 
shiver of the dawn ran like a ripple over the pale 
golden water. 

* Shall we go in before the sun rises. Bell ? ' 

The two sailors who had followed them from the 
dahabeah drew back and refused to enter. 

* The Arabs believe there is an evil spirit, an Afreet, 
who lives in the heart of the mountain. It has taken 
possession of the adytum, and any one who sees it is 
either torn to pieces or made inconceivably happy by 
the gift of what he longs for most. Our men are 
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awfully afraid of it, and nothing will make them go 
in before it is broad daylight; Ibrahim warned me 
of it beforehand. What do you say? Shall we go 
in? The probabilities are that we shall be torn to 
pieces, remember/ 

* Shall we go? I always envy the people who fall 
in with Afreets in the Arabian Nights, but — well, 
it does look horribly black in there!' said Bell, 
laughing. 

. They went in. The first halls still slept in the 
warm darkness, but at their farther end, in the adytum 
or Holy of Holies, the first light of the dawn rested on 
the shattered faces and kissed the poor broken lips 
of the four contemplar gods, wooing back their old 
Egyptian smile. A moment more, and a ray of 
golden sunlight struck the wall behind their heads and 
stole downward to their folded hands, while all about 
them brooded everlasting night. Behind the Osiride 
columns, in the outer hall, open out on either side a 
row of dark narrow chambers like vaults, — in all 
probability the ancient store-rooms of the priests. 
Bell crossed the main hall, went behind the columns 
to the door of one of these inner chambers and looked 
in. It was intensely dark. The air was warm and 
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heavy; the stillness rested like a weight about her; 
she started at the sound of her own breath; at the 
tinkle of her earring as she turned her head. 

Close beside the doorway was a figure, — a column, 
— something, — she knew not what, but something 
vague, whose presence she rather felt than saw. She 
went in a few steps. The thing became more distinct, 
and seemed to come nearer. She put out her hand, 
then drew it sharply back. — What if some other hand 
were to touch hers in that darkness? 

It was impossible not to imagine strange figures 
peering out of the shadows; — things of the night,— 
spectres of ancient priests come to adore their God 
as he took possession of his temple. They were 
intruders. Miss Hamlyn thought ; the first rays of the 
sun as he enters these walls are not meant for profane 
eyes to witness. The line of Osirides rise, threaten- 
ing and terrible in the twilight; all signs of deface- 
ment had disappeared, they seemed once more the 
awful guardians of a solemn faith. 

In the chamber behind the great columns Night was 
still wrapping the temple in her shroud. Miss Hamlyn 
felt suddenly panic-stricken; afraid to go on, or to 
move. She hardly dared turn to pass the narrow door. 
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and as she hesitated she fancied there was the sound 
of some one breathing through the darkness by her 
side. There was a long long sigh; — the warm close 
air, that seemed already faint as with the smell of 
exhausted incense, was stirred with the rush of wings \ 
— or was it the stirring of some flowing robe ? Was it 
a whisper she heard ? or but the stifled cry of some 
strange creature bom of the silence and the night? 

The first level rays of the sun, reflecting on the 
sand underfoot, lit up the whole temple with a blaze 
of yellow light. 

For some curious reason the stone of the eight 
Osirides is stained a deep red beneath the surface. 
One of these figures has been rudely hacked with a 
chisel in several places, and seems to bleed at each 
one of these wounds. This gives it a strange look 
of reality. 

Arthur was busy examining the fine decoration of 
the ceiling when Bell joined him again. A flood of 
cheerful sunshine filled the main hall; the sandstone 
figures glowed like red gold against their shadowy 
background. There are no openings to the outer air, 
no door or window in all the temple, save the square 
hole of the entrance. By seven or eight o'clock the 
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sun has risen high above the hills, and only a pale 
half-light creeps along the carved and sculptured walls 
of the inner rooms. Later in the day, coming out of 
the side-chambers, after a long examination of painted 
and hieroglyph-covered walls, the great figures outside 
looked white and gleaming like marble to eyes dazzled 
by the torches' glare. 

They are so serene, so passionlessly calm, those 
grand old giants of Aboo Simbel ! Their wide gaze 
rests upon the sorrows, upon the turbulent pain of 
men, as it rests on the drifting sand the wind now 
heaps up in a golden shroud before their very faces, 
now scatters far and wide, leaving them naked in the 
presence of their god, the Sun. 

Before this temple, in the midst of this boundless 
waste, man defied Nature long centuries ago. He 
reared these statues as she builds her everlasting 
hills, bidding them stand for ever, the proof of his 
supremacy in the uttermost parts of the earth. Man 
defied Nature, but his work to-day is hers, not his. 
She has taken these gods to her very heart of hearts : 
no rain has ever fallen to undermine their strength : 
the sun loves them, and visits them before he glorifies 
the day ; the still white stars bend down to them in 
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familiar companionship from out the low dark arch of 
sky ; the Desert has adopted them, spreading its golden 
sands about their feet ; the very moonlight knows the 
blessing of their smile. 

Something of all this passed through Arthur's mind 
as he lay stretched out on the sloping sand before the 
temple, through the long silence of that afternoon. 
The wide blue river glided past with scarcely a ripple 
under the wide blue sky. The sunshine stole softly 
higher up from off the sandhills, leaving them rosy 
and brown in the shade. Now and then a voice 
echoed faintly across from the boat, then all was still 
again ; so still that Bell was not more than half way 
up the hill before Mr. Livingston heard her footsteps 
and recognised the rustle of her dress brushing through 
the soft noiseless sand. He did not speak or look up 
until she came and stood over him. 

* Was I very long ? Papa kept me, and I could not 
come before. What have you been doing all the 
afternoon? Not reading, certainly, for there is your 
book. I picked it up ever so far below.' 

' Thanks. No, I have not been reading. IVe been 
thinking, — thinking of old times and of you.' 

*0f me.?' 
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* Sit down here, and I will tell you a story, Bell,' 
said Arthur abruptly ; * it is an old story, and a 
commonplace one, and it all happened ages ago ; still, 
— I don't know, — I fancy you would care to hear it!' 

*Is it — is it about yourself?' she asked. 

* About myself and — another person, some one I 
loved very dearly once, years and years ago. Do 
you remember that day on the propylon at Philae, and 
how vexed you were at me for not answering your 
question about myself? I'm going to answer it now 
— that is, if you care to hear it. 

He got up, looked out in silence at the river for 
a moment, and then lay down on the sand again, 
glancing doubtfully across at Bell. 

* Let me know if I bore you,' he said quietly. * I'll 
make it as short as I can, but I feel in a curiously 
sentimental and communicative mood this afternoon. 
I want to talk to you about myself. Shall I begin ? 
Are you ready to listen?' 

* Yes.' 

* I told you it was an old story ; you will see how 
old when you know I was only twenty-two when first 
I met her. It was down at Meredith's place in the 
country. She was a sort of cousin, and an orphan, and 
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had lived with old Mrs. Meredith until her marriage. 
Yes, — she was already married when I met her for the 

first time, — married to a man who * He drew 

a long breath and checked himself for a moment. ' I 

have never told this story to any one before,' he said 

at last, speaking slowly and with a curious pause 

between his words ; * I should like to speak of it 

calmly, and tell you exactly what occurred, if I can. 

Her husband was not kind to her. Understand me ! 

I don't mean to say he ill-treated her, — not then, — 

but he neglected her utterly, and she was very beautiful, 

very young, very lonely. We were thrown together 

from the first ; I spent the summer sketching about 

the place ; Meredith was often away, — this was long 

before he married, — and she and I were constantly 

alone. I taught her how to ride. We used to go off 

on long afternoon excursions through the pine-woods, 

sometimes a party of us, sometimes only Alice and I. 

I can shut my eyes now and smell the clean spicy 

smell of the hemlocks; — I can see the sun slanting 

through the branches and shining down the long 

shadowy avenues between the trees; — ^when I listen 

I can hear the deep -toned murmur of the wind 

among the pines ' 

VOL. II. D 
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His voice faltered and died away. Miss Hamlyn 
did not speak. He went on again after a moment. 

*Well, — I loved her. My God! how I did love 
her ! From the very first I knew that it was hopeless 
madness, and yet I loved her, — I worshipped her; — 
where her foot touched the earth was holy ground to 
me. I would have died a hundred deaths to save her 

one moment's suffering, and she After a while I 

knew she loved me too. We were three months to- 
gether, Bell. I was with her, I saw her every day. For 
three months I lived in a fooFs paradise. I was so 
happy that, looking back now, I can hardly believe it 
was myself, — and then came the end. One night her 
husband came down to the farm from New York. 
What he had heard or what he guessed I never knew. 
When I saw her the next day I found her sitting in 
the old orchard, in the yellow sunshine, among the 
yellowing trees ; she had on a white dress I remember. 
.... That was the morning she told me I was never 
to see her again. I think I went mad then. I told 
her everything, — all my mad mad love — my longing 
— my passion — my wild despair; and then — I laid 
my head on her lap and cried like a child. I can't tell 
you what she was to me that day, Bell ; so loving, iso 
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pitiful, so tender, so far above me in her sweet good- 
ness. Well! — I made her promise I should see her 
once again before I left, and then I came away. I 
could no more help doing what she told me than I 
could help loving her. 

' I went away to the next town, and there I waited 
for her letter. It was the end of October ; the autumn 
was late and warm that year, but that night the 
weather broke. For ten days I stayed in my room at 
the country inn doing nothing — waiting. A cold sea- 
storm had set in; all day long, as I paced up and 
down my bare cheerless room, I could hear the dull 
pour of the rain and the wailing of the wind. I never 
went out in the daytime for fear of missing her letter, 
but as it grew dark I would leave the house and spend 
the night walking about in the storm, wandering for 
miles among the desolate salt marshes, or standing on 
the beach hearing the wild dash of the surf on the 
shore. Sometimes the fog came down heavy and 
white, so that, from the sands, the moan of the sea 
sounded muffled and far, and sometimes I would hear 
strange cries through the mist, as of some other lost 
soul calling to mine for help from the outer darkness. 
*At last her letter reached me. I went back once 
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more to the old house where we had been so happy. 
We walked out into the garden for the last time. 
The sky was heavy and sullen after the storm; the 
ground was soaked ; all the flowers bruised and broken 
by the wind. I remember the look of it all, — even 
the very swaying of the gaunt blossomless hollyhocks 
that stood like sentinels along the walk, and seemed 
to point thin sodden fingers at us, as we passed 
them — for the last time together. There, in the 
summer-house in which we had spent so many happy 
hours, we said good-bye. After I had left her I went 
back for one more look, one more farewell. She was 
standing in the same place, quite still, but with a look 
in her sweet tender eyes I can see yet, — after all 
these years. I remember I sat down on the bench 
and laid my hand on the table, and she put her little 
hand in mine .... The afternoon had grown dark 
.... I could hear the dull patter of the rain in the 
leaves overhead' . . . 

He seemed to have forgotten that he was speaking 
aloud. He was looking away across the water. 

Miss Hamlyn sat by his side quite motionless. 
She had not moved or looked up since he began. She 
was leaning her head upon one liand, staring intently 
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at the ground ; the other hand was unconsciously 
sifting the fine yellow sand through its fingers, letting 
it pour back in a smooth continual stream. Long 
afterward, when all the days of her youth were years 
away from her, sitting with her husband upon an 
English beach, it happened that Bell, talking carelessly 
to some one present, began playing with the sand in 
the same old fashion. At the touch of the warm dry 
stream sifting through her fingers she saw again as in 
a dream the far-off gleaming river ; for her the yellow 
sunset was shining again behind those distant hills; 
through the crash of the music and the murmur of the 
crowd she could hear — how plainly! — the dear old 
voice speaking so gently, so sadly, so fondly, of his 
dead. 

*In those days I meant to become a painter,' 
Livingston went on, 'You would hardly believe it 
now, but I even had some wild dream of distinguish- 
ing myself, and making Alice proud of me. So after 
that I came abroad, and studied art in Paris. For 
nearly two .years I lived there quietly enough. She 
wrote to me sometimes — not often — but I lived for 
months upon each letter. One day I came back from 
the country, where I had been working for some six 
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weeks, to find one waiting for me in my studio. I 
had a presentiment of evil before I opened it; it 
came too soon after the last not to mean trouble. 
She wrote to me, — Bell, try and think for a moment 
how I felt when I read it ! — she wrote to me to come 
at once ; that man, — her husband, — not content with 
neglecting her, with treating her as no gentleman 
could treat a woman, that man, in some fit of rage, 
had struck her ! — struck her. Bell ! the woman I loved ! 
— and she was alone without a friend in the world 
but me ! She wanted me ; she was ill when she 
wrote, and she wanted me. And that letter had been 
lying on my table, unopened, for a month! I left 
Paris that night. Two weeks after, I landed in New 
York. I went straight to the Merediths' house in the 
country, where I knew I should find news of her. I 
sent up my name ; — Mrs. Meredith came in to see 
me alone .... Alice had been dead a fortnight. 
She never knew, she never can know, why I did not 
come to her in time.' 

His voice faltered and then broke down. Bell put 
out her hand and laid it gently upon his. A very 
passion of pity swept every thought but of him from 
out her heart. 
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He went on presently: 

* I was very ill myself after that. For weeks I was 
unconscious of everything. I cannot tell you how good 
aiid patient they all were with me. It was a long 
while before I was strong enough to walk, the fever 
had left me as helpless as a child; but at last, one day, 
I left the house and went to see her grave. It is in 
a quiet country graveyard near the Merediths' house, 
on the top of a hill that overlooks the valley. We 
were in December then ; the snow was on the ground. 
I sat there for a long long time. I was stupefied and 
weak with the fever, I suppose, for I was not unhappy 
that day, only dully wretched. I did not realise it 
yet, but I remember quite well being troubled in a 
stupid way because it was so cold — and Alice was so 
delicate, she never could bear the cold. I remember 
too the look of the sky ; the red wintry sunset and 
the wide gleaming plain of snow, and how annoyed 
I was at the dark lines of the fences, and the way 
they cut up the composition of the landscape. That 
is the only time I ever went there. It is a small 
country neighbourhood : had I gone back again the 
people would have talked, they told me; and Alice 
had no one but me to watch over her memory now. 
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I was just twenty-four the day I said good-bye 
to love, good-bye to hope, good-bye to ambition, 
good-bye to all of life except the dull monotonous 
routine of empty days and a restless empty heart. 
Ah, well, — all that took place a long long while ago. 
Do you know why I speak to you of it to-day?' 

She shook her head. 

*Bell — you are crying. Bell,' he said, bending 
down, putting his arm about her, and speaking in a 
voice full of aa infinite tenderness ; * why are you 
crying, child ? Is it because you are sorry ? or is it 
— because you love me. Bell ? ' 

He spoke very gently; but at his words it seemed 
to her the river had stopped flowing, the wind was 
hushed, and the wide silence of the Desert pressed 
about her, waiting the answer that made or marred 
her life. 

* Do you love me. Bell ? ' 

She raised her head and looked at him a moment. 
* O Arthur, how I do love you ! ' she answered 
passionately. 

' My darling ! But listen. Bell. I think you do 

love me, child; and it is because I think so I dare 
offer you so little in return for all you give. They 
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say some men can love two women with equal love. 
I do not know. What passion I had was burnt out 
years ago. I have no passion left to give you; but 
will you take my love? See, dear, how utterly I 
trust you ! I speak to you as I would to myself — 
I show you my whole heart in all its poverty, and I 
ask you, Is it worth the having? Will you have 
it, Bell?' 

* I love you, Arthur ! ' she said. 

* Don't love me because you are sorry for what I 
may have suffered once. What I have been telling 
you belongs to the past; it is dead, gone — ^gone for 
ever. Those years have gone, and my youth has 
gone; Fve lived like other men since then. Heaven 
knows it has not been a life to boast of, Bell ! There 
have been days and years in it when I dared not 
trust myself to remember what had been; days of 
madness, of folly, and months of useless apathy. I 
don't want to make myself out better than I am; 
since that day, — ten years ago, — I've lived for no one 
but myself. I have been selfish, cynical, exacting ; 
I doubt if I have ever done any especial good to 
any one in all my life: but now — now will you teach 
me how to deserve you better, dear?' 
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He put his face close down to hers, and looked 
into her eyes: 'Knowing it all, — remembering it all, 
— do you love me, Bell?' 

*I love you, Arthur!' she said. 



CHAPTER XV. 



TWO LOVERS. 



' En amour, il y a toujonrs un qni aime V autre. II etait d^cid^ k n*ltre 
jtmais plus que VaiUre* 

Is unhappiness the invariable result of wrong- 
doing } Is perfect content any proof of the innocence 
of one's actions? Does, or does not, the end prac- 
tically justify the means in the great game of life? 
Miss Hamlyn had occasion to ask herself these 
questions more than once in the days following the 
time she spent at Aboo Simbel. 

And was she really doing wrong? she wondered. 
Could her word still be pledged to George when 
Greorge himself, her own past life, whatever she had 
known or felt before she met Arthur, had faded out 
of her recollection like the idle dream of some night, 
waning and fading before the coming day? If she 
still thought of Ferris at times it was with a vague 
wonder, a question, a doubt. How much of that 
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half-forgotten past was fancy? — how much of it ever 
existed after all? Could those days that seemed so 
indistinct, so far away, have ever been the actual 
living days of her life? Had she ever in sober 
earnest longed for the sight of George's face — that 
face which came back to her now like the confused 
image of a dream ? Had there indeed been a time 
when she thrilled responsively to each sound of 
George's voice, — that voice whose very words now 
cost her an effort to recall? And was a shadow 
like this to be suffered to stand in silent perpetual 
warning between her life and happiness? 

A chance speech of Mrs. Hamlyn's one day 
made her remember her indecision, her effort, her 
struggle with herself before Livingston joined their 
dahabeah at Assuan. Good Heavens! how far back 
it all seemed! How poor and weak and insufficient 
had been the obstructions to her love! How far off, 
how unreal they looked judged by this new standard 
of her new happiness. For it was impossible to deny 
that fact. Miss Hamlyn was exceedingly happy ; and 
to those who might object that a broken troth — a 
forgotten promise — a disavowed past — were but sorry 
material for such a feeling, I can only object the 
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proverbial fallibility of human nature, and remind 
them that the work of Nemesis is not the less effective 
because it is sometimes delayed. And further than 
that, I can only repeat that it was all wrong, — but it 
was undeniable. Miss Hamlyn was exceedingly 
happy. It was perhaps possible that some instinctive 
foreboding lay hidden beneath the reckless merging 
of past and future in the present moment. It may 
be that even then some vague prophetic voice was 
prompting her to store up memories against the days 
to come. I cannot pretend to know. But, remem- 
bering the bitter commentary of fate upon that life, 
remembering the fatality of passion, remembering too 
its expiation in the after-time — I confess that it is 
only with an effort I find it possible to begrudge 
Miss Hamlyn those few brief perfect days. 

As for Livingston, a touch of almost humorous 
surprise mingled with all his meditations on the 
subject of his engagement. He was hardly prepared 

to regret it, and yet The sense of having 

rashly introduced a new and revolutionary element 
into his well-considered scheme of life was very 
strong upon Mr, Livingston at times. 

For Livingston was essentially a man of habits. 
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At thirty-five he had already passed through many 
moral crises, had experienced the consequences of 
many a varying mood, and had ended by forming 
for himself a serene and uneventful existence — only 
interrupted at long intervals by fits of unaccountable 
melancholy. 

Mr. Livingston had been interesting to many 
women in the last ten years, but there was no 
place made for love in his life, and but few had 
been strong enough to seek to penetrate the atmo- 
sphere of gentle, considerate, unobtrusive selfishness 
with which he had surrounded himself. It was perhaps 
only an ignorant and passionate girl like Bell Hamlyn 
who could have disregarded, and, by so doing, over- 
come this moderate chilling indifference of experience ; 
and her one chief charm in Arthur's eyes, the com- 
pelling fascination of her presence, was the love she 
had for him. For Livingston was a man who required 
love rather than gave it. The tragedy of his youth 
seemed to have exhausted whatever capacity for intense 
feeling he once might have had. There was nothing 
left of it now but a subdued and latent sentiment, and 
he was capable of caring for a woman only inasmuch 
as the force of her passion could loosen and awake 
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the dormant springs of his nature. He had liked 
many women hitherto, but always with a fastidious 
liking full of reservations— a sentiment rather than 
an emotion. 

People wondered sometimes why Arthur Livingston 
had never accomplished anything? The answer might 
have served as the key-note to his character : Living- 
ston had no initiative. Essentially a man of the 
world, there was nothing formative or compelling in 
his mind. The influence he undoubtedly exerted 
upon every one who approached him could only be 
attributed to the rare charm, — the singularly delicate 
and distinguished quality of his whole personality. 
For mentally he was par excellence an amateur. 
He had tastes and opinions, — the one as settled as 
the others were fluctuating, — but his most intimate 
friend had never heard him give expression to a belief. 
It might be the result of a youth spent in uncertain, 
if not altogether aimless, wandering among the oldest, 
most enriching art-cities of Europe ; it might be a 
part of that inevitable indifference to actual contem- 
porary interests which possesses itself of every man 
living away from his own country; — ^for one reason 
or another there was a certain peculiar tinge of what. 
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for want of a better word, I will call old-fashionedness 
which distinguished Livingston's manner ; a deliberate 
courtesy, a leisurely self-possession, too restrained and 
finely unobtrusive to excite remark, too potent to pass 
unrecognised. There was not a trace of self-assertion 
in his nature, nothing trenchant or aggressive in his 
manner, and yet, instinctively, one felt he was not 
a man to brook denial or opposition to his will. 
Gifted to a singular degree with personal courage, 
he was accustomed to lead his own life in his own 
way with but little regard or deference to the opinion 
of the world. That his proposed marriage with Miss 
Hamlyn would be considered a mesalliance by his own 
exclusive and fastidious set was an idea which rather 
amused than troubled him. 

*I used to believe I never could care for any 
one who did not love me a great deal more than 
I loved him,' Bell said that day at Aboo Simbel, 

*but now I know it is not true and I shall 

not believe you when you say it; but oh, Arthur, 
I wish you would tell me that you do care for me. 
I wish you would pretend that you did not ask me 
merely out of pity, — merely because you knew I 
loved you already.' 
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*You are the first person who ever mistook me 
for a benevolent and disinterested character, Bell,* 
he answered with an uneasy laugh; 'compassion is 

not as a general rule my leading virtue, and 

Don't talk nonsense, child ! If there was any pity 
in question it were better bestowed on me than wasted 
on you. Of the two, / am the most deserving object 
of charity.' 

*I could not help loving you, you know,' she said 
softly, *and yet — I tried not to.' 

' So did I. I'm afraid we have both made a failure 

« 

of it. Bell — my little Bell!' He stopped short, and 
let fall her hand. 

*What is it, Arthur?' she asked, looking up at 
him in surprise; 'has anything happened? You 
look as startled as though you had seen a ghost!' 

'So I have.' 

'And what was it like?' 

' It was the figure of a man. It was very tall. It 
had gray hair. It looked at me sharply and said: 
"Mr. Livingston, what am I to understand that you 
have been saying to my daughter?^" 

' Oh, is that all ? ' said Bell laughing ; ' I fancied— 
I was afraid Papa won't say anything you know, 
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Indeed I think,' — a sudden recollection of her father's 
words sent the blood rushing to her cheeks as she 
spoke, — 'I think he will be quite pleased when he 
hears about it/ 

Livingston smiled. 'Confound the man!' he 
thought. *It ^ so deuced irritating to play into his 
hands, and be managed by him in this fashion! I 
wish to Heaven I didn^t know how satisfied he would 
be at the way I have filled the part he marked out for 
me ! ' ' What makes you think so, dear ? ' he said aloud. 

' Oh, I don't know/ answered Bell vaguely ; ' perhaps 
because I can't understand anybody's refusing to be 
glad just now. I am so happy, Arthur!' 

' Poor darling ! I wish it were something better 
worth being happy about,' said Mr. Livingston, gently. 

The yellow sunset shone and faded away behind 
the hills. Twilight fell about them ; already the stars 
were shining overhead, and a thread-like crescent of 
silver floated against a darkling violet sky. 

'Look, BelV said Arthur, 'there is the moon. 
Our new moon that begins with our new life.' 

They both looked up and watched it for a moment 
in happy silence. Then Bell spoke: 

' Arthur ! ' 
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* Well.' 

^ Must you speak to papa about — about me to- 
night ? ' 

' Would you rather I waited until to-morrow, then ? ' 

* I had rather you waited until — oh, for ever so 
long — until we reach Thebes again, for instance/ 

Arthur was silent. 

*You see, if you tell him I must tell Flossy, and 
then Gerty and everybody will know, — and I had so 
much rather they did not know it yet. I wish so much 
that just for a little while you and I might keep our 
secret t6 ourselves. It is not as though we thought 
papa would disapprove, and besides, I have a reason, 
a particular reason, for asking this.' 

'What is it. Bell?' 

* Must I tell you ? ' she asked wistfully ; * I will if 
you insist upon it. I'll tell you anything you really 
want me to, Arthur; only I wish you would not 
ask. No, stop! I will not keep anything a secret 
from you now. See, dear, there is somebody I know 
who will be very sorry, I am afraid, when he hears 

I am going to be ' She hesitated, and hid her 

face on his shoulder again. 

* When he hears you are going to be married, you 
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mean ? Well, — and what is it I am to do for " some- 
body"? I'm afraid he is in rather a bad way if he 
depends upon me to help him, you know/ 

' It is only that I would rather write to him myself 
than let him hear it from any one else,' she said in a 
very low voice. «I told you about him once, you 
remember.' 

Mr. Livingston did not answer. A confused 
recollection of a confidence made to him long ago, 
one moonlight night when they had talked on deck 
together, was puzzling him. * I remember, I thought 
at the time she was speaking of Blake. But it wasn't 
Blake. And what was it she said? and did she 
ever tell me the fellow's name?' he wondered. At 
the time Bell's words had been too indifferent to 
him to make more than a passing impression; now, 
rather than confess the past carelessness, he was ready 
to agree to anything she might request. 

* Very well, dear,' he said slowly. ' I don't exactly 
like the idea, to be quite frank about it; but rather 

than say no to the first thing you ask me You 

are quite sure you do not care in the least for this 
mysterious somebody ? ' — with a touch of jealousy in 
his voice. 
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*As though, even if I would, I could care for any 
one but you!' 

* So be it then ! Until I join the Merediths at 
Thebes we will keep our secret to ourselves, as you 
say. That is, you know,' he added, laughing, ^ provided 
you do not drive me into disclosing it prematurely 
by flirting with Blake!' 

*You had better say, Provided you do not have 
to caution Gerty when you see me making love to 
her!* retorted Bell. 

The air had grown chill again with the sense of 
the coming night; only the plain of sand seemed to 
have retained some of the hot day's sunshine in its 
folds and still glimmered with a faint uncertain 
radiance. The four great figures before the temple 
loomed dimly darkly out; lifting, rising, growing 
more majestic until the still calm brows seemed to 
reach the low hanging sky crowned with a shining 
coronet of stars. 

*I am glad to think we shall never come here 
again,' said Miss Hamlyn suddenly. *I am glad to 
think that this one place will only have known us 
as we have been to-day — the crowning day of my 
life, Arthur! When we are far away from Egypt, 
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when we've gone back to real life again, I shall think 
sometimes how these grand old gods are standing 
here, keeping their endless watch between the desert 
and the sky, and it will seem to me as though we had 
placed our love in their keeping. Come then what 
may, I shall know they hold for me the recollection 
of one perfect hour/ 

* Come what may,' he repeated ; * what do you 
fear. Bell, that could come between us now? For 
you there is life, for me there is the past — but is not 
love stronger than both ? ' he said. 

For several days the wind had been blowing due 
north. The Princess^ stripped of her sails, — her tall 
mast unshipped and lashed like a beam above the 
upper deck, — could make but little headway, even 
with the aid of the current, against the steady 
wind. To fit her for the downward voyage the 
flooring of her lower deck had been removed, 
leaving a dozen holes or pits where stood the men, 
pulling at their unwieldy oars. 

A long succession of splashes as the uneven strokes 
caught the water, a jerk and a click of the rowlocks, 
as each man walked forward leaning on his oar; a 
thud and a moment's pause as they fell back, lying 
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almost flat upon the deck ; and then another splash, 
keeping time to a rude monotonous chant; — all day 
long and far into the night were rung the changes 
on this new phase of their Nilotic life. 

Tracking was out of the question now ; the smaller 
sail was still in place, but the south wind blows but 
fitfully in mid-winter ; — when the rowing paused there 
was nothing for it but to let the boat drift broadside 
down the stream, — an unwieldy mass, as helpless as 
some crippled bird. 

One morning — this was the second or third day 
after Aboo Simbel — ^the men had ceased rowing, and 
the Princess lay rolling and tossing in mid-stream. 

Bell and Arthur had landed at the nearest point 
and were walking down the bank, followed by a mlan 
in the small boat. They were perhaps some half a 
mile above the town of Derr. It was a lovely 
morning. The tall white stalks of the bean-flowers 
were bending and nodding in the sun ; the river was 
all ruffled with the breeze, breaking into ripples of a 
deep dark purple-blue; and the full careless gladness 
of the day seemed in fine harmony with the joyous 
faces of the two lovers strolling along the bank. 

* I wonder if anywhere in the world there are two 
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Other people as perfectly happy as we are just now,' 
said Bell, looking up with a sigh of content. 

*"Call no man happy until he is dead,'" answered 
Livingston sententiously. 

*I should quite hate the man who invented that 
proverb, Arthur, if I did not pity him so much for 
all he must have missed in his life. I can't answer 
for you, of course ; but as for myself, if I live a hundred 
years, and each year is worse than the one that went 
before, I shall still think life was well worth the having. 
I shall have been perfectly happy — once ! ' 

'Don't tempt Providence by making such reckless 
speeches, child,' said Arthur, burying his hands in 
the depth of his pockets and looking round at her 
with an amused, but still affectionate, smile. 

*It is different for you, I know,' Bell went on, 
speaking rather wistfully; 'but as for me — I'm not 
accustomed to being so happy, Arthur; it frightens 
me. I look back now at all the colourless years 
I have lived through, contentedly enough, and I don't 
understand myself. I don't recognise myself any 
more. Until such a short time ago it seemed so 
natural to me not to care for any one very particularly; 
and now — oh, Arthur, if anything should happen to 
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part us now! — if ever you should discover that you 
had made a mistake — that I was not as good 
as ' 

She hesitated and looked away from him across 
the broad blue sweep of the river's bend. * Fve been 
too happy to give it up again. I could not give it 
up ! ' she said passionately. 

'What you need are a few lessons in eighteenth- 
century philosophy, Bell. Glissez^ heuretix mortel^ — 
rHappuyez pas! There is nothing beautiful in this 
world that is not sad as well, if you only think 
of it long enough. The mistake is to think of it 
at all. Don't look at the under side of the cards, 
and don't get into a way of caring too much for 
any thing or any one, my dear, unless you are ready 

to give up caring to keep your peace of mind * 

He stopped short, and looked at her with a laugh. 
'The preposterous absurdity of my warning any one 
not to care too much for me ! ' he said lightly. « How 
my old friends would stare if they heard me talking 
to you in this fashion; — I, who always distinguished 
myself by a prudent aversion to the society of young 
girls! And, by the way, that reminds me. I must 
write to my sister.' 
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*I should like to know your sister. Is she any- 
thing like you?' Miss Hamlyn asked. 

*You would get along well enough together, I 
fancy. Isabel is a very good girl in her way/ said 
her brother carelessly. *And there is this advantage 
about my sister : — any one who knows her at all can 
always predict to a dead certainty what will be her 
opinion on any given subject. You have not an 
idea what a saving of trouble that is to her friends. 
One never needs to speculate about Isabel. Now, 
for instance, I know precisely what questions she 
will put to me about you and about your people; I 
can very nearly predict the order in which they will 
come. I hope you have quantities of defunct an- 
cestors somewhere or other. Bell ? There is nothing 
that pleases my sister more than a well authenticated 
list of the slain, and I know she would approve of, 
and understand my falling in love with, any girl 
who was well provided with dead and buried grand- 
fathers.' 

* I don't know, I'm sure,' said Bell doubtfully ; 
* I'll ask papa : but Tm afraid — I'm very sorry if you 
care about that sort of thing, Arthur — but Fm afraid 
as a family we are not anybody in particular, you 
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know. There is my grandfather Hamlyn, to be sure, 
but he has- only been dead about five years, and I'm 
afraid that would not count for much in an ancestor. 
Still, your sister is very welcome to him if she likes. 
He was so disagreeable to me while he was living, 
poor old fellow, it would be odd if he did me a 
good turn now ! ' 

* Never mind then, dear ; we will bury the subject, 
ancestors and all,' said Arthur, laughing. 

They walked on a little way in silence. * And 
what will be your sister's next question, Arthur?' 
Miss Hamlyn asked, turning her face away as she 
spoke, and stooping down to gather a few of the 
sweet white flowers that brushed against her feet. 

* Her next question ? oh, about your friends, I 
suppose. The set of people you know, and all that 
sort of thing,' he answered carelessly ; * but, by Jove ! 
look where we have left the boat ! and — look between 
those palms. Bell; there, in a line with my hand! 
Can't you make out a second bit of red high up 
above the bank? If I'm not mistaken, it is a flag, 
and the Cleopatra has caught up with us again. That 
means rowing through the night if they have got 
here/ 
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*I suppose so/ she assented indifferently. *See 
here, Arthur; I want to tell you about some things 
you ought to know. I thought you did know them 
— had understood them long ago. I am not quite 
like other girls, dear. My itiother died when I was 
a baby. I never knew her. I hardly ever missed 
her — until lately. That seems a hard thing to say, 
does it not? And yet it is the truth. Until lately, 
until very lately. Flossy was my companion and sym- 
pathiser to such a degree I hardly realised that other 
girls had something more than that — something I've 
missed. For Flossy is not stronger morally than I 
am. I do what she wishes as long as it is indifferent 
to me. When I have wanted my own way I have 
taken it. I've had. no one to appeal to, no one to 
throw the responsibility upon. Hitherto my life has 
been what circumstances and I have made it between 
us; and I certainly have not had cause to be in- 
variably proud of my work. No, stop ! Let me 
finish what I have to tell you, please. It is not 
so pleasant I care to repeat it twice. I told you 
long ago I had never had any friends. It is the 
literal fact — and you may tell your sister so. I've 
grown up alone and I've lived alone. Until I knew 
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you I never knew how much I could care for any one. 
As for our set — tell your sister you are going to 
marry into a family of people who know no one 
and belong to no one; people whose relations with 
society are all of last year's growth and date from 
the day we landed in England. There is no use 
in ignoring the truth, Arthur; we Hamlyns belong 
to the class of social mushrooms ! ' 

She was standing directly in front of him, looking 
at him steadily as she spoke. The wind was blowing 
her loose blonde hair in a soft floating cloud about 
her face; her cheeks were flushed, her eyes grown 
big and dark with excitement. Behind her stretched 
a background of shining river and a wind-swept field 
of flowers. 

*Yes, social mushrooms, thoroughgoing parvenus,* 
she repeated, with a sort of anxious defiance. 

Livingston looked at her fixedly for a moment 
and smiled. *The social mushroom is a plant that 
flourishes very well on Amercan soil,' he answered 
quietly ; ' must I be accused of bad taste if I admit 
I have a weakness for mushrooms? For the first 
time in my life I regret that I am not your friend 
Captain Blake. You would make such a capital 
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sketch just as you are standing there, and I don't 
like that photograph of yours. Fm sorry if it sounds 
complimentary — I hate saying such self-evident 
things — but that photo is not half pretty enough to 
do you justice, Bell/ 

Miss Hamlyn sighed, laughed, and sat down on 
the trunk of a palm-tree with a movement of comic 
despair. * Don't tell me that is your fashion of 
dealing with all the serious questions of life^ Arthur,' 
she said in a tone of curiously mingled amusement 
and vexation. * Do you know, sometimes, when I 
see you looking so provokingly contented — or in- 
different — at the recital of my perplexities, I feel as 
though I should be almost justified in introducing 
incidents of dramatic effect, merely to give you the 
interest of surprise in some chapters of my past 
history.' 

*As though a child like you had any past history 
at all ! ' said Arthur carelessly. 

* Am I a child ? Perhaps not so much of one as you 
think,' anwered Bell slowly; and then, with a sudden 
change of tone, * I know you will laugh at me for 
saying so, but I wish — I do wish — you had not any 
money at all, Arthur dear,' she said ; * friends, family. 
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wealth, — there is absolutely nothing left for me to 
give you that you have not got; there is absolutely 
nothing left for me to do but play the role of the 
Beggar Maid to such a King Cophetua.' 

Derr is a large village — a long scattering line of 
square brown houses, with square flat roofs, built, 
like all Nubian houses, of smooth slabs of river-mud. 
A network of wide white paths leads down to the 
river bank and winds in and out between the groups 
of palms, that here grow three or four together, 
starting from a common centre. An endless row 
of sakiah wheels perched along the bank were splash- 
ing and creaking in the morning sunshine ; now and 
then a gaunt and hungry-looking Pariah dog followed 
the two howadji for a few steps, or some half-naked 
child raised a cry of " backsheesh ! " from behind the 
shelter of the tree. As they neared the village they 
met groups of veiled women carrying large water 
jars on their heads — women with long flowing gar- 
ments that fluttered in the wind, and slender, bare 
brown arms, looking like a procession of figures upon 
some Etruscan vase — who turned round to stare at 
the strangers as they passed; farther on a dozen 
men, armed with long staves, came forward with 
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antiquities to sell ; their cortege included some twenty 
or thirty people by the time they reached the principal 
street. 

Here the houses were built closer together, and 
stretched — a long brown line of irregular squares — 
far up the side of the barren sun-baked hill to where 
a low brown mass of ruins marked the site of the 
old temple of Rameses. Some of the doors were 
open. At one place, built into the wall, above the 
entrance, was a bit of pink and white French porcelain 
— a piece of plunder from some passing dahabeah. The 
simpering face of the Watteau shepherdess in the 
centre of the plate seemed all the more incongruous 
as they stopped to look in at the doorway she helped 
to decorate. For there, in the inner courtyard, two 
women were grinding corn. They were crouching 
on the ground, kneeling before a couple of small mill- 
stones laid one upon the other in a shallow basket, 
which caught the flour as it fell. They wore dresses 
of black or very dark blue; one of them was quite 
pretty, but she kept her head turned away and one 
could only catch a glimpse of her great frightened 
brown eyes and the gleam of some silver ornament 
in her hair. The door behind them was half open, 
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and a stray sunbeam slanting in turned all the flying 
dust into a mist of gold, and lit up the tattooed face 
and curious head-dress of the old woman, who was 
busy shovelling out the soft white flour into a cloth 
spread upon the ground. 

And Derr was but thg prelude to twenty other 
such villages, scattered along the bank or lost among 
the Desert sands. For the descent of the Nile is 
a continual stopping, a passing from temple to ruin 
from solitary column to decorated tomb. The weather 
had turned colder after leaving Derr; for days and 
days a chill south wind fretted to foam the olive 
waters of the river, and the men laboured wearily 
at the oars, pulling slowly down past the long reaches 
of the Desert, the long procession of the wind-vexed 
palms. And still, from temple to temple, past the 
vivid, flower-bright, flower-delicate walls of 'Amada ; 
past the great propylons of Dakkeh; past the wide 
wilderness of overthrow, the confusion qf ruin, that 
makes a chaos of Kalabsheh; and on and on, they 
drifted steadily down through the long still days, the 
long still nights of Nubia. 

It was a curious life; monotonous and yet full of 
ever-shifting change, for now the river ran past 
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some low range of desolate hills of stone, at their 
feet a narrow strip of cultivated earth — the all in 
life of some poor wretched fellaheen. It was perhaps 
a patch of lupins, and they caught the faint sweet 
smell of the white blossoms as they rowed slowly 
by, the sails hanging loose and empty in the evening 
calm, until the river swept away round the bend, 
the mountains fell farther back, and before them the 
"lone and level sands stretched far away," broken 
here and there by a pale gray mass — a clump of larch- 
trees, faded and wan, looking like the trees of some 
primaeval world — that melted away like ghosts into 
the twilight. 

Or perhaps it was high noon and they saw some 
train of camels heavy laden and travel-worn, lying 
in uncouth rest upon the sand or twisting their long 
necks to snatch a mouthful of green from the few 
scanty bushes scattered along the shore. Behind 
them rose a jagged line of hills — the colour and 
shape of gigantic ash-heaps ; and the camels, plod- 
ding slowly, heavily on, seemed themselves a part 
of the tawny shadowless landscape — ^their thin gaunt 
figures the embodied spirits of the Desert's mystery. 

And again the weather changed, and once more 
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they floated through the warm blue windless days 
and watched from the upper deck the slow wide 
splendour of the sunset burning away behind the 
hills, until each memory of the Nile seemed for ever 
stained and penetrated with recollections of their 
glory and their glow. 

And now, in the second month of their journey, 
the river began to people itself with boats. Hardly 
a day passed without their meeting a fleet of other 
dahabeahs, rushing past, white winged and triumphant, 
or hugging the shore with drooping canvas, a long 
line of men harnessed to the tow-rope pulling against 
the stream. 

But at last there came a night when the wind 
began blowing down the river once more, when the 
Princess and the Cleopatra once more spread their 
sails and flew like night-birds through a sea of liquid 
opal; for the thin white mist mingled milkily with 
the moonlight and the river banks were lost in a 
translucent vaporous splendour. 

***Love blows as the wind blows; 

Love blows into my heart like the wind** — 

that is what the men are singing; Ibrahim has just 
translated it for m.,' said Livingston to B Jl, as they 
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listened to the wild chant of the sailors keeping time 
to the splash of the oars. 

They were sweeping down the stream to Philae, 
sailing fast on a river of moonlight that wound 
whitely in and out between the towering and fan- 
tastic rock-forms — a thousand singular and distorted 
shapes of stone rising strangely weird and suggestive 
through the mist. The palms of Philse were dark 
against the sky, each long feathery branch so clear 
and yet so softly delicate in outline, they seemed 
rather the ghosts of palms than actual trees. One of 
them, growing high up upon the bank, seemed to 
have caught a falling meteor as it glided across the 
sky, for through its tangled tracery of branches there 
shone a great white star. It was as though the 
tree had burst into some sudden glorious blossom 
of pale light. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE BRINK. 
* Our interest's on the dangerous edge of things.' 

'And the snake?' 

*0h, that was only the hieroglyphic emblem of 
the king. But — speaking of serpents — did you know 
that we Americans ought really to consider Moses 
as our patron saint! Moses was the first democrat; 
the first man to make the symbol of kinghood ex- 
press the idea of the devil, in his account of the 
Temptation in the Garden. It was aii uncommonly 
good hit, and one I recommend to your benighted 
and conservative mind, Campbell.' 

«I foresee that one of these days it will be our 
painful duty to suppress Mr. Livingston entirely, 
Blake,' said Tom deliberately; «it is not so much 
that I object to his political delusions — the poor 
fellow is childish, of course; I consider him quite 
harmless on that point — but I must protest against 
his treatment of the prophets. I have an im- 
mense respect for Moses, and if he was the first 
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democrat — which I doubt— it would certainly seem 
more generous not to mention it at this late day. 
Forty years in the wilderness might well unsettle 
any man's principles, and I call it ungrateful to 
recollect a prophet's political aberrations after so 
many centuries.' 

*You ought to read up what Lepsius says about 
Moses, Miss Horton ; you will find it very interesting. 
The Egyptian legends call him a renegade priest, and 
declare that he was expelled from Egypt because the 
other priests believed he had incurred divine displeasure.* 

' But was he really a priest ? ' 

' He must have been. All free Egyptians belonged 
either to the priestly or to the military caste. Adopted 
by the king's daughter, and belonging to Pharaoh's 
household, Moses could aspire to a place in the priest- 
hood which would never have been given to a mere 
Hebrew. Is it not curious to remember that those 
proud old Egyptians never thought the Hebrews worth 
mentioning in their records — considered them as a 
mere lot of slaves of no especial consequence, and 
only seem to have recognised their existence here 
and there in the portrait of some Jewish-looking 
prisoner sculptured upon some wall ; and now, to us, 
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half the interest of Egypt centres about their sojourn 
here? Manetho, the oldest Egyptian chronicler we 
know of, says that Moses was originally called Osar- 
siph, after Osiris of Heliopolis, and did not assume 
the name we know him by until after he had rejoined 
his countrymen. At Heliopolis, where he lived, the 
sacred bull Apis was the leading deity, so that his 
anger at the Israelites' worship of the Golden Calf 
may have been partly caused by their perversity in 
selecting as the symbol of their backsliding the very 
image most distasteful to him, the symbol of his old 
days and the old faith he professed among the 
Egyptians. And, in spite of Tom, I think he was a 
democrat; rather an arbitrary old democrat perhaps, 
with somewhat confused theories on the right of free 
speech, but still believing all the people equally en- 
titled to the understanding and knowledge of the 
religion they professed, and acting up to his belief 
in explaining the mysteries of the inner or esoteric 
creeds to the populace, until his brother-priests could 
not stand it any longer and turned him out for 
rebelling against all the traditions of the Church.' 

All of which was no doubt extremely interesting, 
Miss Campbell remarked, in a tone strongly suggestive 
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of the contrary ; but for her part she must consider 
it extremely irreverent. For Miss Campbell could 
never believe that it was right to have 'personal 
views' about the Bible. *What we are told is quite 
enough. I should never think of wishing to know 
any more/ she said emphatically. *And as we have 
but one life to live apiece, and out of that life but 
one moonlight night to spend at Philae, I think we 
might ^ 

* Henceforward carefully abstain from mention- 
ing any "instructive" or "curious'' fact? I second 
the motion/ said Blake laughing; 'and I call that 
generous now on my part, considering how vastly I 
contribute to your store of information as a general 
thing. I think only Miss Hamlyn has contrived to 
rival my "flashes of silence" of late.' 

*Yes; Bell is improving,' said Gerty gravely. 
* Something, — ^was it Aboo Simbel or was it Mr. 
Livingston? I don't pretend to decide, — but some- 
thing has certainly contrived to subdue that morbid 
craving for information about those wretched Egyp- 
tians which was such a blot on Bell's character a 
month ago. I've had strong hopes of her ultimate 
recovery ever since I saw her walking out of the 
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temple at Derr without having looked at it. I was 
afraid it might merely be the effect of her joy at 
seeing me again, and so did not mention it at the 
time, but, since then, I have carefully watched Miss 
Hamlyn. I have seen her l6oking steadily at a 
string of Tom's imitation scarabaei without exhibit- 
ing undue symptoms of emotion; I have seen her 
successfully control the wild excitement which must 
necessarily thrill through us all every time Kate 
discovers an illegible cartouche in the exact spot 
where "Murray'' told her to look for it; yesterday, 
when I surprised her sitting at the door of that 
temple, gazing with a beatified expression at the 
profile of a stone monkey, she distinctly admitted 
that she was not thinking of Rameses. Decidedly, 
we have ground for hope, Captain Blake; — but do 
you think it can be entirely owing to Aboo Simbel ?' 

*Why not to a former edition of Moses? — an 
earlier and fuller edition communicated to Miss 
Hamlyn alone and calculated to crush the ^ 

* Don't malign Livingston, Blake I He only got 
up those facts about Moses yesterday. He has felt 
it coming on for a long time I've no doubt — that's 
the reason he has become so averse to all sensible 
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amusements, and preferred staying quietly at home 
all the evening to going out with us for a shot at 
those wild geese last night/ 

*Not going was a mere matter of precaution on 
my part, Campbell,* said Arthur quietly; *the fact is, 
I feared you two fellows, getting mislead by the re- 
semblance, might begin firing at each other by mis- 
take, and I did not care for a tragedy so soon after 
dinner. As for Blake, poor fellow ! he is hardly 
accountable for his words or actions just now. A 
man who reads the books of the Rev. Mr. Grimes 
and comes up the Nile to look for the blue-eyed 
Nubian maidens that haunted the imagination and 
followed the dahabeah of that gifted countryman of 
mine, may be excused for any slight incoherency, — 
particularly if it has any reference to anything which 
could by any possibility have happened " two thousand 
years ago.^' ' 

* If it was only the blue-eyed golden-haired Nubian 
girl one could stand the loss perhaps; — I have 
heard of such things as substitutes — and compensa- 
tions,' retorted Blake, glancing at Gerty; *but when 
I recollect the miles of stuffed crocodiles (smaH 
ones) I have not seen; the hundred-pound fish who 
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have not pulled me overboard ; the troops of gazelles 
who have invariably declined to come and play about 
my footsteps in the Desert; the hyaenas who have 
never attacked me, and the jackals who never have 
sat upon any of my friends graves ; — I confess I am 
a disappointed man.' 

'You have my sympathy, old fellow, if that can 
do you any good,' said Livingston laughing ; * I must 
say when I read those candid works and reflect 
that in two months' time I never have held my 
revolver to anybody's head, or even threatened to 
blow anybody's brains out as a proof of superior 
civilisation, I actually begin to doubt if I have 
ever been in Egypt!' 

He rose as he spoke, and crossed over to where 
Bell was leaning against the parapet watching the 
river's flow, 'Will you not come and look at the 
moonlight in the temple, Miss Hamlyn?' he said. 

The moon had risen late that night, lifting large 
and full from behind the shadowy palms of Biggeh 
a thin luminous vapour floated before its face. 

At the temple-gate they paused a moment to look 
back. 

Before them lay a fair white world, moonlit and 
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softly radiant; a world asleep, silent, yet full of 
shifting light, of faint uncertain sound ; — ^the muffled 
rustle of the wind among the palms; the lift and 
fall of the Cataract's voice; a flitting shadow of 
wings ; the far-off" cry of some night-bird' calling to 
its mate through the warm stillness. 

In the open courts and between the columns the 
light streamed in and lay in great white patches 
on the ground; beyond that stretched a 'horror of 
great darkness'; mystery; silence; the eternal night; 
a vast and voiceless shrine, dumb as the desert, 
lonely as the grave. 

At the farther end of the island, beyond the long 
unfinished line of columns, — whose sharp clear 
shadows lay like barriers across the path, — there is 
a deep window-niche cut into the thickness of the 
wall, below which the smooth side of the temple 
reaches sheer down to the Nile. 

*Bell, what are you thinking about?' asked Living- 
ston abruptly after a long pause. They had both 
been leaning out in silence watching the wide still 
sweep of the river until their thoughts too seemed 
floating by, drifting out on the starlit tide, hasten- 
ing through the night to the distant restless sea. 
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Bell was sitting in the shadow of the arch, her 
hands were listlessly folded on her lap, she was 
leaning back against the window's side gazing fixedly 
down at the hurrying water. As Arthur spoke she 
started and looked round at him with shining eyes 
full of strange doubt and of mute questioning. 

*I was thinking of you, dear,' she answered after 
a moment's hesitation. * Arthur, — I want to tell you 
^ She stopped, and turned her face away. 

For she had been thinking of him — and of Alice. 
The story of his old unforgotten love for this dead 
woman, who had been dead so long, had appealed 
to Bell's imagination, had touched her fancy, with 
a curious force. The girl was attracted, fascinated, 
preoccupied. Her imagination was possessed by the 
thought of this hopeless love, this lost ideal of his 
youth. For Livingston all the latent generosity, the 
womanly pity of Bell's nature had been roused and 
brought into play, — ^but she was intensely jealous of 
Alice. She was jealous with a sickening sense of failure, 
of revolt against the injustice of that fate which had 
given to this woman the opportunity of utter self- 
sacrifice to the man they had both loved, while to 
her, Bell, every possible solution of the position into 
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which she had drifted seemed inevitably destined 
to lower her in Arthurs eyes. 

And where Alice had been ready to give up the 
world for love, could she do less? There were 
moments when she was wellnigh glad that she had 
it in her power to sacrifice George, her plighted 
word, anything, everything, — moments in which she 
longed for some supreme surrender, some wild act 
of devotion, before which the very memory of Alice 
and those old old days should pale and lessen 
and fade away. For the more she loved Livingston 
with deep and retrospective tenderness that reached 
to every moment of pain he had ever endured, the 
more she suffered in remembering the woman who 
had made those old days dear to him. 

But she had never spoken to him about Alice 
again. Had he ever thought of it at all, Livingston 
would have been ready to affirm that Bell had never 
once remembered the story he had told her that 
day at Aboo Simbel. And yet, I doubt ff it was 
ever wholly absent from her mind. She brooded 
over it constantly, believing it to be constantly pre- 
sent to him. For Bell forgot to count the years 
that had intervened; herself possessed by an im- 
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perious and absorbing passion, full of vitality, strong 
with the untried strength of youth, she forgot, 'or 
rather she had never realised the slow, sure, deadening 
influence of Time. What Arthur had expressed to 
her in a moment of strong excitement, — ^his last look 
back at the old dead life, — she mistook for the 
habitual tenour of his thought. Had she known the 
truth — how dim and distant now seemed to him 
tliat past, how calmly he remembered now those 
old passionate days of his youth, how much of 
habit, how little of poignant regret, there was in 
that very remembrance — she might have been happier 
in her love. I question if it would ever have been 
half so compelling or so absolute. 

But tliis she could not know, and drifting on 
through the long still twilights, or when they sat 
silently on deck, hushed by the stillness and the 
mystery of the night, she was always remember- 
ing ; remembering and wondering if he too re- 
membered, — if he too were thinking of what had 
been. 

And it was this, or something of all this, which 
kept Miss Hamlyn silent that night at Philae. She 
often wondered afterwards what would have happened 
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had she spoken then — then, when everything was 
still so comparatively simple, so easily put right. 

Now and then the voices of the others jarred 
and broke upon the stillness; once a distant peal 
of laughter made them both turn and look to 
where, on the propylon's top, some dark moving 
figures could be seen outlined against the moon- 
whitened stone. 

*They are up in our old place. Do you remember 
that sunset. Bell? and our talk up there between 
the wind and the clouds? and — the coming down? 
How long ago it all seems!' 

*A month; no, — three weeks ago, I think.* 

*It seems more like three years,' 

* For that matter, I could easily believe we left 
Cairo a century or two ago. Looking back to that 
time is like looking through the wrong end of an 
opera-glass, — it is all so small and so far off. Do 
you know, Arthur, I think if a plan of my life could 
be drawn out it would not look unlike Egypt itself 
on the map — this old Nile seems to cover all the 
space,' she added, laughing. 

*It is curious how everything seems to turn upon 
an accident,' said Livingston ; * now this coming to 
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Egypt, for instance. It was really the merest chance 
that I came at all. I was lounging about the Tyrol 
meaning to go to Paris for the winter when I got 
a letter from Fred Meredith telling me to come 
down to Venice and join them for a few days before 
they started. And then Ferris talked me into starting 
with them/ 

* Ferris? — not George Ferris !* 

*Yes, George. I never should have thought of 
coming if it had not been for him. He was dining 
with us the night before the steamer sailed; we all 
got to talking about the Nile and the East and all 
that, and he got so excited about it, and so eloquent, 
— you know his fashion of firing up about anything 
which interests him, — that he and Fred fairly talked 
me into going. I only wish he could have come 
with us.' 

Bell was silent. 

*He's a good fellow, Ferris is,' Arthur went on 
leisurely. It was a pity he could not come along, 
particularly as he did not seem to be doing any- 
thing of very especial consequence there in Venice. 
He had got some idea in his head about some mine 
his father had been taking shares in, — he was talking 
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to Meredith about it, I know, — and he seemed to 
think it was going to turn out a great success and 
make all their fortunes. Pity he lets himself get 
mixed up with things outside of his painting, I 
think, for he has got any quantity of talent. I must 
write to him one of these days and tell him what 
a good turn he did me, sending me up here to 
meet you, Bell? By the way, you write to him 
occasionally, don't you? Let me know in time, and 
PU put a postscript in your next letter if you like ?' 

Miss Hamlyn had been resting her head on her 
hand as though to shield her eyes from the glitter of 
the water ; now, as he paused for an answer, she lifted 
up her face, drawing farther back into the shadow. 
* I do not know. I cannot tell# I do not know if I 
shall ever write to Mr. Ferris again,' she said in a low 
voice hardly above a whisper. The night was very 
warm, but she was shivering from head to foot as 
she spoke. 

« Oh, well, it doesn't matter. Any time will do,' he 
answered carelessly. But the subject seemed to in- 
terest him, for, after a moment, ' That is what I call 
happiness,' he said slowly, *To be twenty-five and a 
painter; to have the world all before you where to 
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chose and all the illusions of an artist to help one 
through. And Ferris is a handsome fellow too. And 
then, and abbve all, he is young. Bell, do you know 
how old I am?' 
*No/ 

* Thirty-five. Ten years older than Ferris, at least.' 
*I don^t care.' 

* The ten best years of life. Do you know that it 
is a curious perversity on your part to care for me, 
Bell. A child like you had no business to fall in love 
with any man who could not give her all his youth, 
all his ambition, his future. I can't shake off a feeling 
of the unfairness of the thing when I compare your 
untroubled untouched life, with all its dreams and its 
blessed illusions still about it, to all the weariness, 
the discouragement and the failure you must neces- 
sarily be witness of in me. Sometimes I wonder if 
you are quite sure of what you are doing. Under- 
stand me, dear ! it is not that I distrust you — Heaven 
knows I don't ! — but I have seen so many things come 
to an end, — so many mistakes made that might have 
been prevented, — so much wretchedness the result of 
such slight blunders. It is not as though I were Ferris's 
age, for instance, and could 
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* Arthur/ said Bell suddenly, leaning forward, 
* Arthur, for Heaven's sake let Mr. Ferris alone ! You 
— you pain me by drawing such comparisons between 
yourself and anybody else. What is Mr. Ferris — what 
is all the world to me since I have met you ? Oh, my 
love, my love, don't you know, — don't you see, — will 
you never understand how dearly I love you?' 

She stretched out both hands to him with a gesture 
of passionate appeal: *I did not think you would 
doubt me, Arthur,' she said reproachfully, as he bent 
forward and kissed her. 

It was not that she meant to deceive him ; but 
there is a fatality about some things. 

That night Miss Hamlyn could not get to sleep. 
A distressing, persistent, and yet formless anxiety 
encompassed her about as with a cloud, — an intangible 
mist blurring and obliterating all beyond it. And 
when, at last, weary and worn with a long and fruit- 
less effort to ignore, if she could not reconcile, the 
conflicting purposes of her life, when at last she fell 
asleep it was only to find again the same vague yet 
overwhelming sense of trouble underlying the fantastic 
shifting of her dr-eams. 

It was late when she awoke. When she went 
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upstairs everything was in readiness for the descent 
of the Cataract ; the deck cleared ; the divans stripped 
of their cushions ; the carpet taken up from the floor ; 
every movable stowed away, and everywhere a press- 
ing pushing crowd that centred about the group of 
Cataract chiefs smoking placidly upon the upper deck. 
The morning wore slowly away. Every moment a 
group of new comers joined, and added to, the con- 
fusion and the crowd, and still the sheikhs smoked on. 
Messenger after messenger clambered back, dripping 
and breathless from out the river; a score of little 
boats with ragged sails flitted about the dahabeahs; 
men with ropes, men with sticks, men dragging long 
poles, came, went, 'entreated, protested, gesticulated, 
shrieked themselves hoarse with excitement, and still 
the sheikhs slowly sipped their coffee and silently 
watched the blue smoke curling above the nargilehs. 
At last one of them rose, loosened his turban and 
bared his knotted sinewy arms. The dragoman was 
called to give a last injunction to his howadji to sit 
flat down on the deck out of the way of the steersman, 
and the two boats moved slowly off". After a few 
moments they stopped again' to moor the Cleopatra to 
a rock, and her consort began the descent alone. 
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It was a beautiful blue morning. Not a sound was 
to be heard but the thud of the long clumsy oars in 
the rowlocks or a sharp low cry from the man at the 
helm, as they slowly threaded their way through a 
labyrinth of intricate passages between the jagged 
rocks. Presently the current grew narrower, swifter, 
more irresistible ; the river turned sharply to the 
right and disappeared in an opening between two 
rocks. 

As the current caught her, the boat seemed to 
plunge and rear like a spirited horse; she gave one 
convulsive start, paused for an instant and hung 
motionless, balancing on the brink, and then rushed 
headlong down faster and faster until her bows seemed 
literally to bury themselves under the water that fell 
away in waves on either side. Nobody spoke. The 
men crouched silently upon the deck, every face was 
fixed, intent; every eye straining ahead. On either 
side of them rose a sheer wall of stone barely far 
enough off to clear the end of the outstretched oars. 
Between these black barriers poured a blacker stream, 
a smooth heaped up mass, hollowed away on either 
side; an unbroken irresistible rush of mighty waters 
sweeping on with incredible force, as though striving 
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to tear asunder and force their way through the 
impeding rocks. 

The Nile was low that year, and the dahabeah a 
large one. It would have been a curious spectacle for 
any one watching her from the shore to have seen 
the still suppressed excitement of that moment ; the 
impassive faces of the men ; the hurrying, trembling, 
straining boat, struggling like some living creature 
against the compelling fatality of the fall; — about 
them a wilderness of menacing rocks, of black and 
surging water, and still farther, stretching all around 
them to the very horizon, the ample stillness, the vast 
golden serenity, of the Desert. 

All at once the chief jumped up and waved his 
turban in the air ; — a sharp shrill order that cut 
through the silence like a knife, — a rush of a dozen 
men to the helm, — and the great boat swung sharply 
round, the rocks parted and fell back, the Princess 
shot out from the shadow into the pleasant morning 
sunshine, and they found themselves floating on a still 
wide stream, gliding smoothly along up to the very 
Desert's brink. 

Hitherto the crew had been perfectly quiescent, 
neither helping nor joining the Cataract people; 
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crowding together, letting themselves be pushed aside 
or trampled over by the hurrying Nubians ; attentive, 
expectant, and idle. But as the Princess made her 
last effort, and gained the safety of the smoother 
water, one of the men rushed upstairs with his cym- 
bals, another followed him with the drum, and then 
another, and another, — in a moment they had formed 
a circle on the deck and were chanting a wild song 
of victory and exultation, the drums beating, the 
brazen cymbals clashing, the sailors keeping time with 
head and hands and feet. Everybody was shaking 
hands with everybody else ; everybody was laughing ; 
everybody was talking at the top of his voice. It was 
an indescribable confusion of light, of sound, of move- 
ment ; a noisy reaction from intense suspense j a loud, 
barbaric triumph over the conquered Nile, until the 
very oarsmen caught the infection and danced and 
sang as the great oars struck the waters once more, 
hurrying downward to Assuan. 

An hour later they were all together on the bank, 
under the palms, and before the market-place of 
Assuan. 

The morning^s excitement had l)een like a breath 
of fresh air blowing through the warm sultry at- 
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mosphere of their Nilotic experience. It was a 
sensation after a month of impressions. They all 
felt tingling with life, alert, expectant, overflowing 
with joyous excitement. 

But it was especially in fiell that a revolution of 
mood had taken place. A strong reaction from the 
depression of a few hours before had filled her with 
a reckless gladness impossible to define. She moved 
and spoke and laughed with a careless security, a 
sense of perfect freedom from either foreboding or 
regret. 

* One would think you expected to have been 
drowned. Bell, you seem so preposterously happy and 
relieved to have got down here,' Gerty suggested 
curiously. 

* Let us all go and do something. I must do some- 
thing. What can we possibly do?' Miss Hamlyn 
answered; 'try and think of something, all of you. 
I propose ' 

And it was just then that Livingston came back 
with the dragoman. He had been to the post-office, 
and they all made a rush at him, laughing, happy, 
eager for home news. 

The first letter Miss Hamlyn saw was a large thick 
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envelope covered with stamps and blackened with a 
dozen different postmarks and addresses. She turned 
it over and looked at the handwriting. 
It was from George Ferris. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

*THE GODS ARE HARD TO RECONCILE.' 

*I1 importe moins de savoir ce que Thomme peut ne pas com- 
mettre, que ce qu'ayant commis il peut eflfacer.' — Chasles. 

It was a long letter, six or eight pages closely 
written. Miss Hamlyn never read it through. She 
held it in her hand, she took it out and looked at it 
a dozen times a day, — but she never read it through. 
Night after night the girl lay awake thinking of it, 
dreading it, looking out with blank dismay at the 
darkling river, seeking strange counsel from the 
silence and the stars. 

At last she resolved to remain perfectly passive, 
to take no decisive step, to seek no explanation with 
Arthur until they reached Thebes. Farther than that 
she refused to let her thoughts wander. * Between 
now and Thebes — but not now,' this was the decision 
she reached at last ; and the mere fact of having settled 
even so much was an indescribable relief. She clung 
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to that date with the desperate courage of cowards; 
feeling almost as though by so doing she was throwing 
the responsibility of the step on some one else, — on 
fate, — on some power outside of herself and beyond 
her control. 

Once indeed she did make an effort at some- 
thing more. They were still seven or eight days 
above Thebes. The weather had changed again. 
Since early morning the Princess had been anchored 
to a sandbank stretching out in mid stream. Before 
them, just ahead, was a point of the river not to be 
passed without a favouring wind, and all day long 
the boat had rocked heavily on the roughening water 
waiting for the storm to abate. The deck was in- 
tolerable; great clouds of yellow sand blowing across 
the colourless sky enveloped the boat and blotted out 
the water like a fog. Here and there on the sand- 
spit a vulture sat dejectedly with drooping head, or 
sailed slowly over the boat with dark wide wings 
outspread. Then the dragoman would take down his 
gun, — fire at him, — miss him ; the feeble excitement 
subsided, and again the sailors threw themselves down 
on the deck, crouching in cold discomfort, muffled up 
to the eyes in their great black cloaks. 
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The poetry and charm of the Nile seemed dead 
for ever ; drowned in the sullen leaden water, stifled 
and buried beneath the sand. Everything looked 
chilly and mutely wretched — made only the more so 
by the appearance of a pale sun shining with a white 
scirocco glare. There is nothing more heartless or 
more discouraging than sunshine on a windy day. 

Miss Hamlyn spent the afternoon in the cabin, 
alone. Flossy had a headache ; the others were all in 
their rooms. She sat very still, only moving now and 
then, mechanically putting out her hand to caress 
the pet kitten, who was climbing all over her, purr- 
ing with content, playing with her fingers, stealing 
the cream for the tea, and them smelling affectedly 
at the bean-flowers wreathed about the water-bottle 
when caught in the act. 

She sat very still ; there was an open bo6k on the 
table before her, but she never even looked at it. She 
sat all wrapped up in shawls, her head leaning on her 
hand, thinking. A vague, tormenting, preoccupying 
recollection of George's letter hung heavily about her; 
obtruding itself with perpetual weary reiteration. 
However much the idea possessed her, she could hardly 
be said ever to have really faced it and thought about 
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it hitherto ; she was troubled rather by a sense of 
coming difficulty than by either understanding or 
remorse. A sort of mental paralysis seemed to steal 
over her whenever she tried to remember the past, to 
realise and face the possible exigencies of the future. 
There was nothing definite, neither regret nor defiance, 
in this continual brooding over her situation. Every- 
thing relating to Ferris, or to her own position towards 
him, seemed as though lost in a dense mist of doubt, 
through which loomed up terrible uncertain forms, 
dim shapes foretelling sorrow and despair, — a darken- 
ing, thickening, threatening cloud she shrank from 
even trying to penetrate. She may be said never to 
have thought of him at all — she was always conscious 
of him, — conscious of him as might be some poor 
wretch in a hospital, half asleep, yet vaguely conscious 
of the glimmering dawn, of the hastening morrow, of 
the surgeon^s knife. 

As for Livingston 

Late in the afternoon Arthur came in. He had 
been reading to Mr. Hamlyn, who was again ill with 
the fever. For a moment, as she saw him. Bell lost 
her self-command. * Arthur!' she cried, starting up 
and hurrying forward to meet him, * Arthur! ' Her 
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voice faltered ; in another moment she would, I think, 
have told him all, but she looked up in his face, and 
the surprise she saw there stilled and steadied her. 
*I — ^fou startled me coming in,' she said, speaking 
very gently and taking her hand from off his arm, 

Livingston had come to take her out for a walk on 
the sandspit before dinner. The river was too rough 
to risk crossing over to the shore. As they went out 
they saw the sun shining round and white through the 
sandstorm, like a round, watery, full moon. There 
was no sunset, only a deeper yellow tinge to the 
driving clouds of sand which rose and wavered like 
smoke as the khemseen now abated for an instant 
and now lashed the leaden-coloured water into foam. 
*Take my arm,' said Livingston, as they turned to 
face the wind. 

The sand by the river's brink was firm and hard, 
broken into a thousand ripples and wavelets, like the 
sand of the sea, but farther on it grew deeper in 
colour, drifted down from the desert and loosely 
piled, — crumbling under their feet at every step. It 
was hard work, walking, and the wind kept them 
breathless and dumb. Once, as they got under the 
lee of a rock, — *What was the matter with you a 
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little while ago, dear?' Arthur asked. *You looked 
so strangely, — almost as though you had been crying.' 
But Miss Hamlyn smiled brightly up at him ; her face 
was all flushed with the exercise, she was clingAg to 
his arm with both hands ; a curious sense of safety, of 
protection, seemed to possess her, as they struggled on 
together doing successful battle with the storm. 

*0h, I was only thinking. It was nothing,' she 
answered breathlessly. 

And so the days passed slowly by, until at length 
they stopped one afternoon to rest the men, anchoring 
some fifteen or twenty miles above Thebes. And then 
Bell knew that the time and the day had come. 

Hitherto she seemed never to have wholly believed 
in it. Hitherto there had always been some margin, 
some poor slight respite, to interpose between herself 
and the necessity for action, but now the day had 
come. It was here — present, imperative, absolute. 
To the very last she clung with lessening confidence 
to every pretext for delay, hoping against hope for 
some intervention, some miracle of help. This very 
morning the falling wind had given her courage, — 
later on she listened to the steady, recurrent splash of 
the oars as a man might listen to the regular ticking 
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of the prison clock, counting and measuring out the 
last hour of his life. A sort of blind terror had seized 
upon the girl; she felt incapable of reason, of reflec- 
tion, of purpose. The absolute necessity of making a 
full confession to Livingston before they reached 
Thebes seemed the only fixed and central fact of her 
existence, the only thing about which there was, there 
could be, no doubt. 

And everything seemed to move in accordance 
with this necessity. She had looked perhaps for some 
interruption from the others, but the others were all 
occupied with themselves. Miss Horton and Tom 
were ' up to their eyes in scarabaei,* packing and put- 
ting in order their various collections ; Gerty and Blake 
were out somewhere, sketching — *A farewell sketch, 
a sort of valedictory before we reach Thebes,' Gerty 
had called it, and Bell wondered vaguely why Thebes 
should be anything to her. And it was Livingston 
who proposed that walk. 

On the farther side of the river was a village, and 
still beyond it, past the long line of palms, some crude 
brick ruins stood out in sharp relief against the sky. 
But where the boats had anchored the barren sands 
were heaped in huge rounded hills, sweeping away in 
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long smooth curves, in endless undulating lines that 
faded and lost themselves in the far distance of the 
Desert. 

Between two of these hills, and coming down to 
the water's edge, was a broad winding track, the old 
caravan road — a pathway from the river to the re- 
motest East. And it was down this road they 
went. 

It was a lovely day. The cloudless sky, flushed 
near the horizon with a flickering glow of colour, a 
faint rose-tint, subtle and impalpable as a perfume. 
The dry warm wind of the Desert blew faintly, 
fitfully about them; there was such peace, such a 
perfection of stillness in the afternoon, the very light 
seemed lingering longer on the hills, lingering as 
though loath to go. 

For the first half mile the ground was uneven, 
strewn with broken fragments of Roman pottery and 
beds of variegated stones — ^blue, black, yellow, red — 
making a rude mosaic of the ground. As they walked 
on Livingston stopped every few minutes to pick up 
some shining pebble, some rosy-veined agate from 
the path, and presently he poured a whole heap of 
curiously stained and tinted stones into Bell's lap. 
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When they first sat down he had b^;un telling her 
some story about Meredith, to which she listened idly, 
turning over her stones with listless fingers, building 
them up in pyramids or tracing fantastic characters 
with them on the sand. 

*What are you doing, Arthur?' she said suddenly, 
looking up with a start. 

One of her hands was resting carelessly upon the 
ground. While he was speaking he had been heaping 
the sand up over it, burying her arm and wrist quite 
out of sight. * Don't move, Fm preparing for an ex- 
cavation after a fashion of my own,' he said, laughing ; 
* see here. Bell. You are a sphynx, let us say — you're 
precious like one at times, I can tell you; and I'm 
Mariette or Belzoni, or any one else you like. Worn 
out by a long and fruitless series of explorations after 
hidden treasure I am resting in a melancholy attitude, 
reflecting gloomily upon the downfall of my hopes and 
the futility of effort, when a slight but suspicious- 
looking depression of the soil attracts my experienced 
glance. I dig and dig with feverish haste ; suddenly 
I come across the concealed object ; — I uncover a 
hand — a wrist ; I brush off the last covering of sand 
and, carried away by the noble enthusiasm of science. 
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I press my lips upon the insensate granite — so 



* What a foolish, foolish fellow you are, Arthur,* she 
said caressingly. 

He looked up, his eyes met hers and they both 
laughed. 

Miss Hamlyn had beautiful hands, supple, long- 
fingered, rosy-tipped. He took them both in his and 
kissed them one after the other. ' What pretty little 
hands you have, child; all dimpled and white and 
warm. You must have a ring to wear on them when 
we get back to Cairo^' 

'Must I?' 

* A ring with a name and a date. What date shall 
we put in ? Shall it be that day up at Aboo Simbel 
or to-morrow? By this time to-morrow I mean to 
have settled everything with your father, to have 
gracefully undergone Mrs. Hamlyn's good wishes and 
inaugurated an entirely new system of things. Imagine 
Meredith's face? Dear old boy! he read a sort of 
prophetic marriage service over me the night before 
he left us, I remember. Margaret will be pleased, I 
know.' 

«I hope so,' said Bell. 
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* I hope you will end by becoming great friends, you 
and Mrs. Meredith/ Livingston went on ; * she is such 
a thoroughly good style of woman ; so free from little- 
ness and affectation. And with all her beauty she is 
not a flirt. You can't make a friend out of a woman 
who flirts; it's an impossibility, and you will find it 

' out one of these days with your friend Gerty, or Pm 
mistaken. Good Heavens ! what a list of the slain 
and wounded that girl must keep in her head I I 
can't say I envy the fellow who marries her in the 
end/ 

* Well, but, Arthur ' 

' My dear child, I know what you are going to say. 
But it's of no use. Call it prejudice, injustice, any- 
thing you like, the fact remains the same. Of course 
one has flirted oneself; of course one has admired and 
been more or less sentimental over dozens of women 
in one's time, but that has nothing to do with it. The 
girl one marries is outside all that sort of thing. 
Bluebeard had the exclusive monopoly of the skeletons 
in the closet, you remember. For my part I can't 
conceive of a man marrying a girl with a " story." A 
woman, encore passe^ but a young girl ^ 

Miss Hamlyn turned her face away. Livingston 
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still held one of her hands in his ; with the other she 
could touch George Ferris's letter. 

*Yes. I think you are quite right,' she answered 
slowly. 

* Do you know, on the whole I am glad we shall get 
in so soon at Thebes, dear,' he added, after a pause ; 
' you see — don't be annoyed at me for saying it — but 
I cannot help regretting you would not let me speak 
to your father about you at once. We are both pretty 
sure of his approval, I know, and by keeping our own 
counsel so far we have certainly escaped the nuisance 
of having a mob of sympathising people initiated into 
our private affairs. I understand all that, but still — ' 
He smiled and leaned forward to look into her averted 
face. 'I shall trust to you not to take too great 
advantage of such a precedent. Remember you are 
never to ask me to do anything of that kind again,' he 
said lightly; «it is really too late for me to begin 
deceiving the people around me. I'm afraid I can't 
do it again — not even for love of you.' 

She turned and looked at him a moment, the colour 
slowly flushing to her face. 

' That is the first time you have ever said you loved 
me. You never told me so before,' she said at last. 
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'Do you mean to pretend that you don't know I 
love you, Bell?' 

Something rose to her throat, choking her, pre- 
venting her from speaking; something rose to her 
eyes, blurring together the wide stretch of sky and 
sand, blotting out the sunlight, the sight of Arthur's 
face. 

She put her hand up to her throat in an uncertain, 
hesitating way. 

'I — no, you never told me so before,' she said in- 

distinctly; 'I don't — I There are a great many 

things to explain. There is a letter You had better 

read this first. I am not sure But there are a 

great many things to explain— afterwards ^ Her 

voice stopped short, but she looked at him still with 
the same strange smile. 

Then she got up, and all the many-coloured pebbles 
rolled from her lap and lay in a shining heap upon the 
sand. Then she gave him Ferris's letter and walked 
away. 

From the top of the hill where they had been sitting 
they overlooked a lone and level plain, a wide expanse 
of pale brown, pale yellow, and palest rosy gray, with 
here and there a stain of faded green where a patch 
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of the coarse halfeh-grass seemed spilled upon the sand. 
At their feet the river ran in long silvery curves, 
winding in and out between the islands ; the sky was 
of pale blue at the horizon, rose red above. The 
sleepy wind, grown cooler as the long slow shadows 
crept farther across the plain, blew from out the 
Desert like the breath of the coming night. An un- 
utterable stillness and peace brooded over the wide 
empty landscape, hushing, charming away the heat and 
effort of the day. And in the midst of this great 
silence, this ineffable repose, the girl stood breathless, 
dumb, leaning against the rock that overhung the 
plain, staring blindly out before her. What she 
thought of, what she felt, God only knows. She 
stood there passive, motionless, expectant, until — it 
might have been five minutes, it might have been an 
hour later for aught she knew — she heard behind her 
the sound of foptsteps brushing through the sand. 

She did not turn round. Livingston came up and 
stood beside her. For a moment he did not speak. 
Then he carefully folded up the letter he held in his 
hand, fitted it methodically into its envelope, and 
handed it back to Bell. 

'Thank you,^ he said. 
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His voice seemed to break the spell which bound 
her. She started ; she drew a long breath ; she moved ; 
she went close up to him and put her hand upon 
his arm. 

'Arthur!' she said appealingly, — she did not dare 
look at him yet, — 'Arthur! ' 

He did not move. He neither accepted her caress 
nor repulsed it. 

*Are you not going to speak to me, Arthur?' 

«I will ask you one question. You were already 
engaged to Mr. Ferris when I first met you ? ' 

*Yes.' 

*And 'later on — at Aboo Simbel — you had not 
broken this engagement off?* 

» 

She bowed her head without speaking. 

'You were still engaged to him at Aboo Simbel?' 

a— Oh, Arthur! ' 

'You were engaged to marry him; — yes or no?' 

* I was engaged to marry him, — yes. But, Arthur — 
if. you would only listen ' 

He laughed a short, abrupt laugh, and turned im- 
patiently away. 

'There; that will do. I don't care for any more 
explanations, thank you.' 
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Silence, 

« When you are quite ready — I don't want to hurry 
you;— but shall we go back to the boat?' 

She clasped her hands tighter together, and again 
that curious sensation of choking seemed to rise and 
fill her throat. 

* Shall we go?' he repeated, after a pause, but 
without moving, and without lifting his eyes from 
the ground. 

' Wait ! ' 

She held up her hand with a slight gesture of 
dissent. Then after a moment she began, speaking 
very fast but very low, keeping her glance fixed upon 
the palms waving lazily to and fro on the opposite 
shore. They were both facing the river and neither 
one had looked at the other as yet. 

* Arthur, I know you will understand. But there 
are a great many things to explain. It was impossible 
you should understand at first — quite impossible. 
When I say I was engaged Of course it is diffi- 
cult to understand at first. If you will only be patient 

a little while But it is impossible you should 

leave me so — quite impossible. You cannot leave 
me so, Arthur. Don't you understand yourself you 
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cannot leave me so, without telling me anything; 

without ' 

*And what more would you have me say? What 
is there left to say? You were engaged to another 
man when I first met you. You are engaged to him 
still. That is — I suppose you consider yourself 
engaged to Mr. Ferris still?' 

* Arthur — for pity's sake ! ' 

Her gloves and George's letter were lying where 
they had fallen on the ground at her feet. He stooped 
down; picked them up; brushed off the sand, and 
offered them to her with a punctilious courtesy. 

* Shall we go now?' he asked again, still in the 
same strained monotonous voice. 

Miss Hamlyn covered her face with her hands and 
turned away without answering. She walked off a 
few paces; her knees trembled beneath her; she sat 
down and leaned her head against the rock. She 
felt horribly tired. Her hands were trembling; she 
noticed it and looked down at them with a sort of 
dull surprise. 

Presently Livingston came and stood before her. 
His face was very white and set. He spoke slowly, 
distinctly, with a deliberate choice of words. 
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* I think it would be better to say nothing more 
about this — this mistake of yours. I should be sorry 
to say anything in the heat of. the moment which — 
were better left unsaid. I desire to treat you with 
perfect respect to the end. It will be better for both 
of us— I owe it to myself — ^to be silent.' 

She bowed her head without speaking. He waited 
for a moment, then turned and looked at her. The 
blood rushed to his face, suffusing it with a dull hot 
red ; the veins swelled and tightened across his fore- 
head and stood out like thick cords on his hands 
and wrists. 

*What you must have thought of me all along I 
will not try to imagine,' he said bitterly; 'I have 
been a perfect fool from the very first. You cannot 
see that more clearly than I do myself. A blind 
conceited fool, ready to swallow any piece of flattery ; 
ready to believe in your disinterested love, in your 
uncalculating devotion; ready to play any part you 
chose to assign to me. A credulous infatuated fool, 
blind and deaf to everything I ought to have seen — 
to things so glaring, so patent a child might have 
understood them. And I — well, I flattered myself 
that I understood all about women — and I trusted 
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you ! ' He stopped short, breathing quick and heavily. 
'Heaven preserve me from even trying to guess at 
your motives for all this ! Probably you had no motive 
in it at all. You wanted amusement, and you selected 
me for your pastime — and that is all. But I should 
like to know, I should like to understand, what you 
think you have gained by it? We won't speak of 
affection now — nor of friendship — that has nothing to 
do with either you or me any more: but you are 
proud — I have not seen you so often not to know 
how proud you are; and I should have thought you 
would have at least wished to retain some of my 
respect ! For after all — comedy, farce, as it was — you 
have pretended to love me. You have told me not 
once but a hundred times that you ' 

* Stop ! ' 

She put out her hand with a quick gesture of en- 
treaty. *I cannot bear it,' she said passionately; 

*you do not know, you cannot understand But 

it is no matter. I will try and bear it, only — not 
from you; no, not from you. You are cruel to me 
Arthur — cruel * 

* I beg your pardon. You are right. Let a woman 
do what she will, she has a claim upon one's courtesy 
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at least. I beg your pardon. I was wrong. But you 
must do me the justice to remember the provocation 
has been very great. A man may surely be forgiven 

for resenting such infernal ' He checked him- 

self impatiently, turning away and striking his clenched 
hand against the rock. * There ! it's of no use. I can't 
help it. You had better let me go. There is abso- 
lutely no need of your trying to explain anything. 
Good God ! what are you made of, to imagine that 
you can "explain" your conduct in these last two 
months ? It is not only your deceiving Ferris, whom 
you may, or may not, care for — I don't know ; — I don't 
want to know; I dare say you never cared more for 
him than you have cared for me, and I know what 
that amounts to; — but you have deceived me; you 
have amused yourself with me; you have taken ad- 
vantage of my confidence in you to make me utterly 
ridiculous. And every one has seen the absurdity, 
the folly of my position except myself. Why even 
your intimate friend, even Miss Campbell, has warned 

me of it repeatedly as openly as she dared, and I 

Well ! I believed in you.' 

She looked up at him with a curious smile. 

* I have made you utterly ridiculous !' she said slowly, 
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and — but that's of less consequence — I think I have 
utterly ruined my own life. It doesn't seem to have 
been a very successful course of deceit, does it, 
Arthur? — ^you will let me call you Arthur just this 
once more? And so you discussed me with Gerty? 
Well ! I do not think I should ever have done that 
to you.' 

Her lips trembled and her face looked all strained 
and worn, but her voice was quite steady, and she 
smiled. 

*Has it by any chance occurred to you what a 
position you have placed me in in regard to George 
Ferris — Ferris, who was your engaged lover, who in- 
troduced me to you as his friend ? You have made 
me absurd enough, God knows ; but, by Jove ! I pity 
Ferris/ 

*Mr. Ferris Whatever happens to Mr. Ferris 

is between him and me. What he thinks of my con- 
duct — that is his own affair. But if I have been false 
to him ^ 

*I have been false to him, then — utterly, entirely 
false; but it is not you, — it is not you, Arthur, who 
ought to reproach me for that. For I have loved you — 
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dearly — from the very first. In the beginning I never 
told you about George, because — you may believe me or 
not — but I never even dreamt it was possible that you 
could ever care for me. Afterwards it was too late. But 
I did love you — dearly ! You have no right not to be- 
lieve that.' She stopped and hesitated. She went nearer 
to him, and for the first time looked into his face. 
' I have loved you a thousand times more than — ^than 
Alice ever did,' she said passionately ; ' I would have 
done a thousand times more for you, suffered a 
thousand times more for you, than she ever dreamt 
of doing ! ' 

He drew back, and his face darkened again. 

' We will leave her name out of the conversation, if 
you please,' he said coldly. 

Then, even then, the old mad jealousy surged up 
again, mastering, overcoming every other thought. She 
turned away without a word. Without a word they 
started down the hill. 

One of the sailors had, as usual, accompanied the 
howadji up from the dahabeah. At first he had kept 
near by, sitting on his heels at a little distance, 
watching them. . Then he had grown tired of that, 
and wandered off and fell asleep — a long blue figure 
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stretched out upon the sand half way down the hill. 
Now, as they passed him, he ran after Bell calling 
out her name. She stopped and looked around. He 
had the bosom of his gown stuffed full of bright 
pebbles, the stones which Bell had dropped. He had 
amused himself by picking them all up again while the 
howadji talked. She looked at them, shook her head, 
and walked on. 

'You had better take them. They will be a very 
appropriate souvenir,' Livingston suggested. 

She did not answer. 

When they reached the river the Princess was wait- 
ing for them anchored out in mid-stream. Their man 
ran along the bank shouting, waving his hands, signal- 
ling to the dragoman to send a boat ashore. 

The others waited for him among the palms. Miss 
Hamlyn stood perfectly still, leaning against a tree, 
her eyes fixed upon the ground. Livingston was 
walking up and down along the narrow towing-path. 
The sunset that night had been of a singular splendour. 
They had not seen it. Now, the spaces between the 
trees were all filled with a shining red light ; the palm 
trunks glistened as though washed with molten gold ; 
a strange resplendent lustre transfigured the vivid 
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green of the young wheat. After a moment a boat 
pushed off from the dahabeah's side. The men were 
singing as they rowed, the red light glistening on 
their black faces and bare black arms — shining and 
glistening along the dripping oars. 

Livingston stood still ; hesitated ; came up to where 
Bell was standing. 

' We might as well say good-bye,' he said abruptly. 

' Good-bye.' 

A silence. The shining light grew more intense ; 
long delicate lines of fire ran and crossed each other 
in the west. The voices of the men came floating 
across the water; they were laughing together at 
some blunder in their song. 

'What — what are you going to do next?' he asked 
hoarsely. 

« I don't know.' 

She answered without moving. A dull, all-pervad- 
ing depression possessed her. She seemed gradually' 
ceasing to feel — ^to live. The voices came nearer,— 
nearer still. A cry, — a great swash of water against 
the oars, — ^the boat was lying beneath the bank. One 
of the men sprang out and steadied her ; another one 
came clambering up to show them the way down. In 
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a moment they had shot out again into mid-stream. 
The current was so powerful it was impossible to cross ; 
they were forced to pull some distance up and let the 
boat drift down again. 

Livingston was steering. His eyes wandered here 
and there across the wide rushing river ; it seemed to 
him the image of his life, hurrying him onward to the 
very end of all. Impotent anger, a fierce burning 
sense of indignation held him mute, but beyond that, 
— as though by some revelation, — he could foresee the 
deep lasting discouragement in store for him, the long 
distaste of life. 

' Again ! I must go through it again ! And for her !' 
he thought. He remembered with passionate regret 
the old tragedy of his youth ; all the uselessness of past 
suffering, the fatal uselessness of experience, rushed 
over him, overwhelmed him, filled him with silent de- 
spair. He held his eyes half shut, like a man sutfering 
from intense headache. He seemed to ha^e grown 
ten years older since morning ; his face was all white 
and rigid, scored with strong deep lines. 

When they reached the dahabeah he went straight 
to his own room. After dinner the boats stopped 
again. Mr. Hamlyn felt better that night. He had 
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come out of his room and was lying down on the 
cabin sofa, wrapped up in shawls. His face looked 
more cadaverous, his restless brown eyes more brilliant, 
than ever. Mrs. Hamlyn was sitting by the table, 
sewing. Bell had a book in her hand. 

'What made Livingston go out? I wish he had 

■ 

not gone out,' Mr. Hamlyn said fretfully, after a long 
silence. 

* Mr. Campbell had sent for him,' his wife answered, 
looking up from her work. 

Another silence. 

' I wish he would come back. I want him. What 
does Campbell mean by sending for him to-night? 
Why didn't he come over himself? When did Living- 
ston say he was coming back. Bell?' 

« I don't know, papa. Shall I go on reading while 
you wait ? ' 

' You may if you will read slower. And speak out. 
I don't know what is the matter with you to-night, 
you read without a particle of spirit,' he answered dis- 
contentedly. 

Bell took up her book again. She was reading 
Byron. Mr. Hamlyn could repeat whole pages of Byron 
by heart ; it was the only poetry he either cared for or 
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understood. The calculated passion, the deliberate 
self-abandonment of his own nature found its suprem- 
est expression there. He had hardly ever opened a 
book, — had certainly never read a line of verse — until 
he had passed his fortieth year,^-and it was then, as a 
shrewd middle-aged man, that he had experienced the 
one strong mental emotion of his life. The strong 
voluptuous language, the triumphant music of Byron's 
verse, were to Mr. Hamlyn as the revelation of a new 
heaven and a new earth. Another horizon opened 
out before him, — opened out on that very world of 
dazzling picturesque passions, of luxurious gratified 
desire, to gain which he was struggling for wealth. 
The very fact that Byron was Lord Byron fascinated 
and satisfied his imagination. At forty he began 
writing verse ; — ^feeble verse ; artificial, rhetorical verse, 
without a trace in it of the rough nature, the rougher 
experience of his early life, — verse in which Spanish 
senoritas, Italian countesses, Greek princesses, and 
nondescript men, professing the loftiest sentiments to 
justify them in the most ignoble of actions, enacted 
impossible tragedies in various islands, vaguely indi- 
cated as existing somewhere in 'the South.' His 
writing was one more concealment in the most 
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secretive of lives. He had never spoken of it to any 
one. 

And his delight in Byron was the greater that it 
was the only book he had ever personally discovered 
for himself. Within the last few years he had become 
a diligent reader. Rigidly eschewing novels — which 
alone could please him — he had forced himself to 
struggle through hundreds of scientific, literary, histori- 
cal works. As a rule he always travelled with Buckle's 
History and a complete edition of Macaulay's Essays. 
Sober, rich-looking books they were, bound in leather ; 
his monogram and crest, — both the creation of a famous 
London binder, — emblazoned on their covers. His 
copy of Byron was a small shabby volume, worn and 
dim, and pencil marked at every page. He invariably 
carried it with him, locked away with his own manu- 
scripts in his desk. 

Presently Mrs. Hamlyn rose and left the room. Bell 
went on reading. She had opened the book at hazard 
at Parisina. 

After the words 

*The past is nothing — and at last 
The fiiture can be but the past/ 

there was a name and a date. The name of a small 
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trading post high up in the Rocky Mountains where 
Mr. Hamlyn had once spent some months for strictly 
unprofessional reasons. 

* Isn't that Livingston coming now ?' 

Miss Hamlyn let her book drop upon her lap and 
listened. A lantern flickered along the bank. There 
was a sound of voices. — ' Good-night, old boy ! ' and 
then another good-night and a laugh. And then Liv- 
ingston's voice in the passage giving some order to 
a servant. Livingston was gifted with a very peculiar 
voice, extremely low and sweet for a man, an4 singu- 
larly imperative withal. 

Miss Hamlyn started and turned pale. She took 
up her book again and held it between her face and 
the light. She was sitting with her back to the door. 

He came in, his hands in his pockets, a cigar in his 
mouth. * What ! up still ? By Jove, this is dissipa- 
tion for you, Mr. Hamlyn. I thought every one would 
have turned in long ago?' He went over to the 
window and threw away his cigar. ' A fine night out. 
Ibrahim says the men will be ready to go on in about 
another half hour.' He turned his face towards Bell 
but without looking at her: 'Don't let me interrupt 
your reading, Miss Hamlyn?' he said. 
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' Yes, go on child ; don't stop yet.' 

' I don't know where I left off, papa. Fve lost the 
place.* 

«0h, begin anywhere It's all good. What's your 
favourite part of Byron, Livingston ?' 

' If Miss Hamlyn will allow me, I will leave it to 
her selection.' 

He threw his hat down on the table and took a 
chair near Mr. Hamlyn's sofa; shading his eyes with 
his hand. 

Bell turned over the leaves of the book, hurriedly, 
confusedly, not knowing what she was looking for. 
She felt Arthur's eyes upon her ; the consciousness of 
his presence thrilled through every nerve and fibre 
of her being. The colour came and went in her 

cheeks 'Well, why don't you go on?' her father 

prged. 

She began at once ; it was the first page which lay 
open before her: 

'Every feeling has been shaken; 
Pride, which not a world could bow, 
Bows to thee — hy thee forsaken 
Even my soul forsakes me now. 
But 'tis done — all words are idle — * 

Her voice faltered and broke down. She closed her 
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book ; she got up from her seat. ' I Excuse me, 

papa, but I camiot read any more to-night. I'm tired. 
I've — IVe got a headache.' She stooped and touched 
her father's forehead with her lips. < Good- night,' she 
said. 

Livingston went to the door and drew back the 
curtain for her to pass. As she got near him she put 
out her hand, without lifting her eyes. He made no 
motion to take it. She waited a moment, then her 
arm dropped to her side. She passed him without a 
word. 

Mrs. Hamlyn was in her own room, putting away 
some dresses in a trunk. « I'm not sleepy. Let me 
come in and talk to you a while?' said Bell. She sat 
down at the foot of the bed and began loosening and 
unfastening her long soft hair. 

'What are you doing there. Flossy?' she asked. 

Mrs. Hamlyn unfolded one dress after the other, 
holding each one critically up against the light. 'It 
has been ruinous! simply ruinous! I'm sure I don't 
know what we are going to do until we reach Cairo,' 
she said, despondently, shaking her head. 'Every 
thing seems to have given out at once. We have 
come to the end of everything.* 
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* Yes. To the end,' said BelL 

She sat there until Mrs. Hamlyn had finished her 
task; until all the lights had been put out in the 
saloon. The boat started again ; they heard the splash 
of the water, the creak of the rudder, the monoton- 
ous chant of the men at the oars. 

' Do go to bed, child ; it is so very late. You look 
quite pale for want of sleep,' said Mrs. Hamlyn. 

Bell went to her room. Generally she slept with 
her window open ; to-night she left the light burning, 
the curtain drawn. Presently she heard voices again ; 
she recognised her father's laugh, a good-night, the 
opening and shutting of doors; — then Livingston's 
step crossing the deck overhead. 

For a while she lay perfectly motionless, staring 
straight at the light, grasping her pillow tightly with 
both hands, trying to concentrate all her attention on 
the regular rhythmic beat of the oars. A low cry ; the 
muffled thud of the rowlock ; a long, wavering note ; 
the splash of the oar-blade striking the water ; then a 
pause; then the chorus breaking out again with the 
same muffled stroke ; — she fixed her mind upon it until 
her brain seemed beating in unison with the sound. 
And in a little while she fell asleep. 
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It was three o'clock in the morning when Miss 
Hamlyn awoke. Her candle had burned down to its 
socket ; and the flaring wick cast long black shadows 
against the wall. She started up and listened eagerly. 
The oars were still; the boat motionless. She drew 
her curtain and looked out. The dahabeah was moored 
fast against the bank ; they were again at Luxor. She 
drew back hastily ; — the light flickered and went out. 
She was left alone ; alone with the stillness, with the 
night. 

And then, calling to her like a voice from out that 
darkness, — looking at her with accusing eyes from out 
that night, — came the remembrance of Arthur, the 
remembrance of all she had lost. She started up, 
trembling, panting, shivering like a creature pursued. 
She covered her face ; she pressed her hands wildly before 
her eyes ; holding her breath ; crouching down ; trying 
to hide herself, to forget, to escape. 

It had all been so quiet, so simple ; a few trenchant 
words ; a gesture of avoidance ; the turn of a head ; — 
and all was over, ended ; it was as though it had not 
been. 

She laughed ; she put her hand up to her head. ' It 
is impossible!' she said aloud, and her voice sounded 
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Strangely to her in the silence, and she knew that it 
was true. 

* Utterly false/ — ' I trusted you and you deceived 
me/ — ' As for Ferris, I pity Ferris/ — The words came 
back and stung her, came back and stabbed her, so 
that she shrank from them, breathing hard as in fierce 
physical pain. Again she drew her curtain and looked 
out. The serene beauty of the night seemed pitiless 
and cold ; the chill wind of morning made her shiver ; 
already a dull gray streak at the horizon heralded the 
day, — ^that new day to be lived through without love, 
without hope, without Arthur. Through the darkness 
she heard the low voice of the mighty river hurrying 
downward to the sea. 'Arthur! — my love! — Arthur!' 
she said imploringly. She stretched her hands out into 
the darkness, — * Arthur !' 

The night and the silence enveloped her, and there 
was no comfort in them. Peace, stillness, mystery, 
were all about her; a mad storm of regret, of pas- 
sionate remorse, of hopeless longing, raged within. She 
leaned her head against the casement; she remem- 
bered Alice ; she listened to the river. A mightier 
flood of sorrow, a more relentless rush of bitter 
waters was pouring across her stricken soul. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

HOW THEY MET. 

•Are these things then necessities? 
Then let us meet them like necessities/ 

Henry IV. 

It was morning — the morning of their second day 
at Thebes. 

She sat upon the deck watching a native funeral 
pass along the bank. Some twenty men, clad for 
the most part in brown robes ; a dozen or more blue- 
veiled women, followed the gaunt white camel bearing 
a rude framework of ropes and wood. There, covered 
over with coarse brown sacking, the body lay. 

At the river's brink the camel knelt down in the 
sand. One could almost have imagined this poor 
beast was conscious of the meaning of this, the last 
journey its master was ever to make. It twisted 
its long neck from side to side; it beat its hideous 
head upon the ground ; ^ it cried, it called, it 
stru^led. 
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She looked at it remembering what Livingston had 
once said, — that the moaning of a camel was like 
the attempt of a deaf and dumb person to express 
some overwhelming grief. For there is an impotent 
rage in the camel's voice unlike the cry of any 
other animal. The creature seems in open revolt, 
struggling against that nature which has denied it 
speech. 

Two small sail-boats had been fastened since early 
morning to the dahabeah's stem. The men placed 
the body in one of these ; the wailing women grouped 
themselves about it ; the men shook out the tattered 
scanty sails. Half a dozen of the Princess^ sailors 
who had sauntered down to watch the embarkation 
came slowly back, laughing and talking in the sun- 
shine; the naked brown-skinned little boys shaded 
their eyes With their hands for one more look at 
the boat before they went back to their play ; a man 
took the moaning camel by the halter and led him 
slowly back into the town. 

No one seemed more struck or saddened by the 
sight of death than by the fleet passing of some 
summer cloud. Death seems so natural to the Egyp- 
tian fellaheen ; such a calm and simple act ; — a mere 
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folding of hands that have worked without reward 
and are weary ; a closing of eyes that have seen but 
little joy in life, of eyes that ^re willing to sleep. 
It is the last familiar crossing of the river, — but 
not to the daily task, never any more to the hot 
and hopeless toiling for unknown dreaded tyrants; 
it is indeed the passing of the Nile, but the passing 
into the cool still shadow, the inheritance of all the 
possibilities of Death. 

They have carried the body across the river, the 
girl thought ; they are going to bury it there, out on 
that rocky hillside whose very earth is the dust of 
kings. The little procession will wind slowly through 
the spring fields, past the two Colossi for ever watch- 
ing in serene silence for the coming of the dead ; 
and there they will leave him, asleep in the morn- 
ing sunshine, — one more gone over to the silent 
majority. 

She was still leaning over the railing, looking 
wistfully across at the opposite shore, when Mrs. 
Hamlyn joined her on deck. — And how was Bell's 
neuralgia? Did she not fcel any better yet? she 
asked affectionately. 

*No. Just the same.' 
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« How very odd ! I never heard of neuralgia lasting 
so long before. By the way, Mrs. Campbell sent here 
this morning before you were awake to ask how you 
were.' 

*She is very kind.' 

A silence. Mrs. Hamlyn walked slowly up and 
down the deck humming a tune between her 
teeth. 

« How the chickens have gone !' she said suddenly, 
stopping before one of the coops and looking in with 
a meditative air; 'And there are hardly any turkeys 
left. Ibrahim will have to buy some more. It is 
wonderful how well he has provided for us all this 
time. It is wonderful how little trouble we have 
had. It is altogether wonderful what a pleasant winter 
it was. Tm sure I can't feel thankful enough when 
I remember how contented and peaceful your father 
has. been. It was such a rest.' 

*Poor Flossy! You do have a hard time of it 
sometimes, don't you?' said Bell caressingly. She 
put her hand upon her stepmother's shoulder and 
held her still while she smoothed out the ribbon 
at her throat. 

*I tremble to think what will become of us now 
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Mn Livingston has gone,' Mrs, Hamlyn continued, 
glancing down; *I never knew your father to take 
such a fancy to any one before. And I must say 

I did hope Well! It's very odd. I thought 

you liked Mr. Livingston so much.' 

*Yes. I liked him.' 

*Well, but ifs very odd. What do you suppose 
made him in such a hurry to join the Merediths 
again, then? He seemed to enjoy being with us, 
you know.' 

'The Merediths are old friends of his. Flossy; 
and we are — acquaintances.' 

* And yet ' 

*I see Mr. Meredith and that Englishman, Tom 
Campbell's friend — the man with the yacht, don't 
you know? They are coming here, I think,' said 
Miss Hamlyn hastily. 

It was now two days since she had seen Livingston. 
Something — perhaps a doubt of her own power of 
endurance, perhaps merely the desire of submitting 
her own will to his, of sacrificing something of her 
own happiness to his comfort — had caused her to avoid 
meeting him, to avoid bidding him good-bye. And 
to suffer without word or sign was still something 
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to be done for Arthur. Her very silence was a link 
between them, — a tacit understanding to which she 
clung instinctively, knowing it to be the last, perhaps 
the strongest appeal yet left for her to make. And 
somehow the days passed by. The long empty morn- 
ings wore away; people came and went, and came 
again; the commonplace of life flowed smoothly all 
about her, and still for his sake she was silent and 
endured. 

Luxor was very full just then. Beside the usual 
crowd of dahabeahs and native boats, two steamers 
were in, and a third one was expected that night. 
Rumours of a very high personage travelling in the 
strictest incognito, and with the largest of suites, 
had come flying up the river to fire the ambition, 
and latent — very latent — patriotism of the little band 
of Egyptians representing Europe in the different 
consular houses. His Highness's arrival could be 
expected at any moment, and already a broad flight 
of steps was cut out in the soft mud of the bank; 
lamps and torches were being prepared for the 
illumination ; flags were fluttering all over the place, 
and Luxor was en fite for the event. 

Towards evening the fitful sound of a drum seemed 
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to determine the direction of a hundred hastening 
feet. Groups of natives hurried along the shore; 
excited dragomen went and came in search of missing 
howadji; a crowd of men and women and brown- 
skinned children, — a silent picturesque crowd, a 
crowd dignified in its rags and beautiful in its naked- 
ness, — thronged the bank. For there was to be a rare 
display of horsemanship that night. The Prince was 
to be welcomed to Luxor with all the pomp and 
circumstance of an Arabian fantasia. 

Between the English Consulate — once the old 
temple of Luxor with its double rows of columns 
and wide steps — and the river there is a large un- 
occupied plot of ground. It was here that the riding 
b^an, a group of horsemen galloping around, wheel- 
ing their horses sharply about, brandishing long guns 
above their heads and pursuing each other to the 
accompaniment of a loud barbaric music clashed 
out by the row of musicians sitting on the old 
temple steps. 

The sun was setting as Bell joined the line of 
spectators. A warm red glow rested on the ancient 
walls, transfiguring the modern misery of the squalid 
town, and hiding the riders in a cloud of golden dust. 

K 2 
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There was a row of chairs placed against the side 
of a house, the seats of honour for the consuls and 
the European guests. She looked rapidly down the 

■ 

long line of faces glowing in the radiance of the 
setting sun. Livingston was not among them. 

* Where will you sit ? Are you looking for any one 
in particular?' her companion asked. 

«I don't see Gerty — Miss Campbell, I mean. Do 
you know if ^ Mr. Alston laughed meaningly. 

*Somers went over there directly after lunch to 
see if Miss Campbell was coming here to-night. It 
is six o'clock now. He will probably be able to tell 
us what she has decided before long. I see Mrs. 
Meredith over yonder. Shall I get you a chair near 
Mrs. Meredith, Miss Hamlyn ? ' 

And presently Blake came up and joined them. 

*Why don't the others come? Have you seen 
Gerty ? ' 

Captain Blake turned rather ,red in the face. 
'I don't know,' he answered stiffly. Then after a 
moment's pause he got up and walked away. 

Mr. Alston laughed again. He was a big good- 
natured man, much addicted to laughter. Life always 
impressed him as a thing at once peculiarly and 
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providentially adapted to suit his own tastes and 
as a capital joke on all his fellow men. There was 
no allowance made in his creed for men who failed 
to appreciate this pleasantry. He called that ' having 
no sense of humour.' 

'That was rather an unkind cut on your part, 
though a very effectual one, I must say,' he remarked 
lazily. 

*I can assure you I don't know what you mean/ 
said Miss Hamlyn, looking up at him with an air 
of surprise; *I do not understand ' 

'I dare say not. Women never can understand 
anything, unless they know nothing about it,' Mr. 
Alston rejoined, with easy superiority. The con- 
sciousness of having originated something epigram- 
matic at least in form filled him with benevolent 
satisfaction with every thing and every one around 
him. *The beggars don't ride so badly, after all, 
considering what a wretched set of screws they have 
for horses,' he said affably. * Do you ride. Miss 
Hamlyn? You ought to ride. You've got just the 
right kind of a figure for a side-saddle, you know. 
I remember I noticed how well you held yourself 
the very first time I ever saw you.' 
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* Exactly two days ago. You do not expect to 
be congratulated on your remarkable memory I hope, 
Mr. Alston ? ' 

« No, but, really now, it's a fact, you know. I spoke 
of it to Somers at the time. And two days in 
Egypt with nothing going on; — why you get more 
spare time here in a day than you do in a month at 
home.' 

*Yes; the last two days have been long enough. 
Heaven knows!* said Bell, with an involuntary 
sigh. 

*That is not kind. Do you want me to believe 
the days seem longer since I came?' 

«I do not know. I am not sure,' she answered 
absently. She was thinking of what those two days 

had brought to her. 

* Thank you ! I am to conclude you mean so then ? ' 
He spoke out loud, straightening himself up with a . 
start; his voice was full of the incredulous pique 
of an affronted schoolboy. 

Miss Hamlyn looked up at him with surprise. 

<Am I saying stupid things again?' she asked. 
* First it was to poor Captain Blake, and now — have 
I been saying anything awfully rude to you? I'm 
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so sorry, but it's all the fault of my poor head.' She 
put her hand up to her forehead with a smile. 'It 
makes me stupid as you see. But you will forgive 
me, won't you?' 

It was growing dusk; she had to lean forward 
a little to see his face through the twilight. *Come 
now, don't be revengeful, Mr. Alston,' she said, look- 
ing up at him with a persuasive smile. 

Arthur Livingston coming up close behind them 
could see the action though he could not hear the 
words. 'Good God, what a flirt that girl is!' he 
thought to himself bitterly ; and then he laughed* 
' What a damned fool I am ! ' he said aloud. Tom 
Campbell turned around ^nd stared at him. *Go 
on, my boy. Open confession is good for the soul/ 
he said gravely. 

*0f course you are the best judge of it, and I. 
wouldn't contradict you for the world, but I thought 
folly was latent with you as a general thing, Living- 
ston,' Meredith added quietly. 'There is my wife 
beckoning to us, — why, by Jove, if there isn't Miss 
Hamlyn ! ' 

He went forward and shook hands with Bell. * I'm 
delighted to see you out again,' he said cordially. 
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His presence served to steady her nerves for the 
moment. She smiled and made some slight welcom- 
ing answer. Arthur was close beside her, speaking 
to Mrs. Meredith. She could have put out her 
hand and touched him where he stood. It was the 
first time she had seen him since that silent parting 
on the boat. They were so near together it was 
impossible he should not speak. She sat waiting; 
her hands were trembling and quite cold. 

Mr. Alston leaned forward and said something. 

*I beg your pardon. I did not hear ' 

*Why, how is this? Miss Hamlyn well and out 
again? How do you do, Miss Hamlyn? all right 
now, I hope? Livingston, have you seen Miss Ham- 
lyn? Did you know she was all right again?* said 
Campbell, coming up. Arthur turned his head ; some 
sudden impulse made Bell speak. 

*I — oh, yes; we have seen each other before,' she 
said hurriedly. 

Arthur bowed. She met his eyes looking at her 
gravely, coldly ; as he would have looked at a stranger. 
* I never doubted Miss Hamlyn's speedy recovery,* he 
answered slowly. He turned away again and stepped 
back behind the line of chairs. Tom' Campbell took 
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his place ; and Mr. Alston and himself began criticis- 
ing the horsemen as they circled by. 

Meanwhile the twilight deepened. One could no 
longer distinguish the little puffs of fine white sand 
which had until now marked the gallop of the horses 
across the plain. The faces of the riders grew in- 
distinct ; with the falling darkness the music rose 
higher, grew shriller, wilder ; instinct with savage 
swing and rhythm. 

*Look there, Livingston! Look at that fellow as 
he passes. Quick!' said Campbell suddenly. 

Arthur leaned forward ; his foot slipped on the 
shifting ground ; he put out his hand and caught bold 
of the back of a chair. He did not lose his balance, 
but his arm brushed against Miss Hamlyn's shoulder. 
* I beg your pardon,' he said, drawing back. He 
turned round and went on talking to Mrs. Meredith. 
But he did not take his hand away again. She could 
just feel the touch of his fingers on the back of her 
chair. 

There is nothing so absolutely convincing as the 
touch of the being wc love. To the girl sitting there 
it meant everything, — forgiveness, peace, a possible 
reawakening of his old affection. For the first 
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time since he had turned away and left her that 
evening by the river, his words struck her as not 
necessarily final; his decision as not necessarily 
irrevocable. There could be change; there was the 
possibility of change. She sat very still, breathing 
softly, her hands lightly clasped upon her lap. A 
hundred new hopes had started up within the last 
few moments. It had never occurred to her to defend 
her own conduct before this ; no palliation of it had 
seemed possible standing there before him, held at 
a distance by his averted face, by the indignant 
protest of his words. Livingston had condemned 
her unheard, and she had accepted his sentence as 
one accepts the great unquestionable facts of life, — 
daylight, heat and cold, or the darkness which 
follows the setting sun. 

Hitherto everything had seemed so utterly at an 
end between them, there had been no room for thought 
of personal appeal. After long delay, after suffering, 
after hesitation, she had put in words the secret of 
her life, — and suddenly the r61es were changed; it 
was no longer she who ruled over her own existence, 
but another. All the careful little reservations, the 
petty distinctions, the thousand minute threads of 
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circumstance she had woven about her life were torn* 
away. She found herself initiated into a new moral 
world, a world in which good and evil were distinct 
and opposite forces ; where things not absolutely true 
were false ; a world in which nice shades of conduct, 
delicate gradations in the scale of honesty were of 
less than no avail. 

Hitherto Miss Hamlyn's conscience had been a 
mere dormant possibility; a feminine conscience un- 
awakened to large results, drugged and blunted by 
the myriad small deceptions inevitable to a woman 
dependent on a man she does not reverence. Yet, 
for a woman, she was truthful, — truthful instinctively, 
because she was proud. But instincts have a way 
of yielding, of adapting themselves to circumstance, 
not always counted on by those to whom they are 
a law. 

There had been a magnanimous self-sacrifice, a 
desire of protecting her stepmother's weakness at 
the bottom of Miss Hamlyn's first concealment. 
The recollection of the generous impulse with which 
she started had blinded her from the first to all 
the significance of what she had done. She was 
realising now for the first time that facts are para- 
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mount in life; that consequences count for more 
than intentions ; that actions are weighed and judged 
by their results. 

Hitherto right and wrong to her were abstract 
theological definitions ; — words like duty or remorse ; 
words which people used as signs, symbols expressive 
of large thoughts, but indefinite and vague, and not 
to be taken in a literal sense; something far off 
and remote from the every-day interests of her own 
life, like politics or astronomy. 

She had been going through life like a person 
crossing a vast plain with eyes fixed on the ground. 
Every detail of the path had been familiar to her, 
but some one had bid her look around and suddenly 
she had become aware of illimitable space. Existence 
had widened about her. Hitherto she had only 
thought of the feasibility of her actions; she began 
to understand their consequences, and vaguely, dimly 
to recognise the responsibility they implied. 

But as yet her moral sense was still unawakened to 
anything higher than Arthur's will or Arthur's dis- 
approval. To be judged, to be condemned even by 
the code of his likes and dislikes, — his tastes and 
his antipathies, — seemed perfectly natural to her. 
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She understood that he should resent her deceit as 
something implying lack of confidence in him. If 
Livingston refused to be reconciled with her be- 
cause he was angry, because he no longer felt any 
trust in her protestations, she would understand it 
still. But abstract justice was a word which had 
no meaning for Bell. It is not while the fulness 
of youth is tingling through us, — not while the sense 
of individuality is still a new, a delightful, fact, — 
that one is ready to accept and submit to impartial 
impersonal judgment. Leaning back there, thrilling 
through every fibre at the warm light contact of 
her lover's hand, the question between Arthur and 
herself was a purely personal question to Bell. 
If Ferris had to be sacrificed she was sorry, very 
sorry, but sorry more for Arthur's sake than for 
either Ferris's or her own. But all that was in the 
past, or was not yet. In the present there was 
Arthur, — Arthur close beside her, his hand on the 
back of her chair ; — and she loved him. 

Mr. Alston, turning to speak to her, was struck by 
the tender impassioned expression of Miss Hamlyn's 
face. She sat quite still, looking straight out before 
her, seeing as in a dream the rush of the river, the 
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swaying crowd, the fantastic flitting figures of the 
horsemen galloping by. 

Meanwhile the night had fallen. The last pale red 
streak faded slowly away at the horizon ; a star shone 
above the gleaming river, floating white and large in a 
primrose-coloured sky. A row of flaring pitch torches 
had been lit for the prince's arrival by the landing- 
place, under the fluttering flags. The flames leaped and 
tossed in the wind showering a rain of fire all about 
them ; and here and there the lamps of the illumina- 
tion began shining through the tender gray twilight. 

There was a feeling of spring in the look of things, 
and yet the wind was chilly. Involuntarily Bell 
shivered as it blow over her. 

'You are cold. Let me get you your cloak. 
Excuse me, Mr. Livingston, but your arm is on 
Miss Hamlyn's clbak.— How could you be so im- 
prudent? why did you not tell me you wanted this 
before?' said Alston quickly, and wrapped her shawl 
about her with ostentatious care. 

The charm was broken. At his first word Living- 
ston had started and drawn back with some muttered 
word of apology. And presently he turned and 
walked off with Meredith. 
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Bell watched the two figures crossing the plain 
and melting away into the creeping river mist. ' It 
is cold/ she said, shivering. * Cold and late. Shall 
we not go home?' 

That night, and again in honour of the illustrious 
visitor, there was a dance of ghawazee girls at one 
of the Consulates. There were some five or six 
girls beside the musicians. They danced in a long 
narrow strip of a room furnished with a file of 
stiff chairs, and on the floor a heap of Persian rugs. 
A general invitation had been sent out to all the 
boats. By nine o'clock the room was almost full 
of expectant strangers clad in every variety of travel- 
ling and evening dress. 

*Put not your trust in princes,' Miss Hamlyn 
quoted, an hour later, when, a messenger having at 
last arrived bearing His Highnesses regrets, the 
dancing was allowed to begin. 'Mr. Alston, oblige 
me by looking at the face of that lady over there 
in the corner, — I mean the one with the seven 
flounces on her dress? You may believe it, or not, 
but I saw those flounces wilt when she heard the 
news! Her husband looks as though he was going 
to shed tears over the wasted glory of that dress 
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coat. Fancy coming up the Nile provided with 
shiny boots and a dress coat ! It is different with you, 
you- are only up here for a few days, and have not 
had time to get acclimated, but those people have 
been up the river all winter. Those flounces must 
have been premeditated at least three months ago.' 

m 

' Do you know who they are ?' 

'We met them once before. Up in Nubia; a 
horrible blowy day. They were going down, or they 
would have been going if their dahabeah had not 
been stuck on a .sand-bank. First their dragoman 
came over to us with his master's compliments and 
did we know any news? Papa sent him some old 
papers we had, and afterwards we met him on the 
bank. As soon as he saw us he joined us, and I 
remember he talked a great deal, but there seemed 
to be something on his mind he could not say. 
At last, just as we were getting back in the boat, 
he stopped us. Papa asked him if there was any- 
thing we could do for him? I never shall forget 
his face. He looked up the river at the driving 
clouds and down the river at the driving sand, and 
then he looked at us, "It's very fine, of course 
— very fine ! Fve been planning to come for 
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years, and I would not have missed it for the 
world ; but — but don't you think it is a very long 
river?'* he said. You never heard anything more 
melancholy in your life/ 

Alston laughed. 

•Poor fellow! I wonder if he is not the same 
man we heard of in Cairo who held Divine service 
and invited everybody to a thanksgiving dinner at 
Wady Halfeh to celebrate his having "reached the 
Second Cataract and, under Providence, taken the 
turn''? There is not what you might call an excess 
of beauty here to-night. Miss Hamlyn,' he added, 
glancing up and down the room, 'or rather — ^the 
beauty seems to be concentrated in one spot/ 

*CanH you imagine all the other women quoting 

"Out, damned spot. 
Out, I say . . ."? 

Really, Mr. Alston, I b^ your pardon, but please 
don't look so horrified. That is not swearing, it is 

Shakespeare. Beside Oh, there is some one else 

I know? If you look in that comer you will see 
some great favourites of mine.' 

•In which comer?' 
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*Over there by the doon Those two young men 
over there, with the purple knickerbockers and the 
extraordinary red hair. The eldest one we call 
Rosso Antico, and his friend is the Scarlet Runner. 
We met them first up at Philas. They had come 
there "for exercise" they said. They seem to have 

come up the Nile generally for a walk. Mr. 

some one told me he saw them in Cairo carrying 
alpenstocks, and I believe it.' 

«IVe seen tourists carrying alpenstocks in Venice 
quite often. There was one man at an hotel there, 
— a German, who had just been elected a member 
of the Alpen Verein, — ^he always went about town 
in a plaid suit all over straps and buckles, carrying 
an ice-axe. Generally he took one of his gondoliers 
with him to mount guard over it when he had to 
leave it at the door of some church.' 

Miss Hamlyn laughed. She was in that feverish 
state of restrained excitement when anything is 
tolerable, except waiting. 

*Tell me something more. What do you think of 
those girls over there?' she said presently, nodding 
over at the dancers, *do you think they are pretty? 
Why don't you look at them then?' 
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*Pve been under the impression all the evening 
that I was looking at a pretty girL' 

* I hate compliments/ she said abruptly ; * particularly 
when ' 

*When what?' 

* Oh, — nothing. You should have seen the ghawa^ee 
we saw once/ she went on with a sudden change 
of voice ; * such dancing ! This is nothing compared 
to it/ 

* That was at Esneh, of course ?' 

*No; Esneh was a failure. The girls there were 
not pretty and wore atrocious English prints. It's 
the only place in the East where I've seen magenta 
coloured stuffs. Generally every colour is so per- 
fectly true here, but at Esneh they wear magenta j — 
that alone would be enough to classify the place; 
for magenta is the symbol of everything which is 
common and false and bad. But the dancing I spoke 
of took place a long way off. It was long, long ago.' 

She spoke slowly, softly, with flushing cheeks. 
She remembered that first evening she had ever 
spent with Arthur; she remembered her first im- 
pression of him ; his words, his face, the sound 
of his voice . . . ^ 
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'How well that flirtation seems prospering over there? 
It is quite amusing to watch them. Mr. Alston 
seems quite devoted, doesn't he ? Sir Frederick says 
he admires Bell immensely,' said Gerty Campbell 
confidentially; and Livingston's glance followed hers 
across the room. *I believe in elective affinities, 
you know, Mr. Livingston.' 

*Yes? I thought women generally believed in 
eclectic ones?' 

He looked critically at Bell, at her flushed cheeks, 
her quick tremulous smile, the restless movement 
of her hands. He noticed every detail of her dress, 
■—it was a dress he had once admired, — even to 
the ribbon in her hair, the bunch of pale fragrant 
bean-flowers at her throat. 

* Miss Hamlyn has an enviable facility for finding 
amusement wherever she goes,' he remarked quietly. 
He thought of the note which he had received an 
hour before, a mere line: / We kave to-morrow. I 
must see you iefore we leaved And he hesitated 
whether he should go. 

The diflferent consulates at Thebes are all built 
very much after the same fashion; terraced houses 
with bare white-washed rooms opening out at every 
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side on narrow passages and narrow stairs leading 
abruptly down the terraces to the river. 

That night there was a moment of confusion as 
the crowd poured out, and Miss Hamlyn found her- 
self alone for a moment with no one she knew within 
sight except Meredith, 

•Don't wait for me. I have left my shawl. Mr. 
Alston has gone back for it,' she explained. 

'All right. I must go on and rescue Margaret. 
But here is Livingston ; he will take care of you,' 
said Meredith, hurriedly walking on. 

The two left behind followed him without a word. 
The night was very dark, the bank broken and 
steep. 'You had better take my arm,' said Living- 
ston. 

She took it, still in silence. It was like a dream, 
this sudden change from the crowded room, the 
faces, the voices, the clanging discords of sound, 
to the cool outer darkness, — this still world, silent, 
yet full of the vague murmurings of the river's 
voice. And she was here with Arthur! 

Some one carrying a lantern hastened by. The 
flash of light seemed to awaken her as from a 
trance. She started; she clasped both hands upon 
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his arm ; she looked up in his face. * Arthur,' she 
said. 

Some one else passed them; stopped; hesitated a 
moment and then turned back. 

'Is that you, Miss Hamlyn? I have been looking 
for you everywhere,' said Alston breathlessly. 

No one answered. They walked on together for 
a few yards, and then — 

*You got my note?' said Miss Hamlyn abruptly, 
turning to Livingston. 

*Yes.' 

'And I may expect ?' 

He was silent a moment. 

*I will be there,' he said at last in a reluctant 
voice. 

The path turned, — went down. They had reached 
the long line of lighted dahabeahs. Some one said 
good-night to them as they passed. Then a 
voice called out for 'Alston.' He stopped. 'I 
will see you to-morrow morning then,' he said, and 
shook hands. 

The next boat was the Princess, Arthur offered 
Bell his hand to help her down the bank. Her 
hand was very cold and trembled. She crossed 
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half way across the plank between the boat and 
shore. Then she stood still and spoke. 

* Mr. Livingston.' 

He turned quickly back and waited. 

*Can you — will you .' She put out her hand 

and leaned heavily against the railing. There was 
a moment's silence. By the light of the lantern 
he could see her face. It was deathly pale; her 
very lips had turned white; it was as the face of 
some one dead ; all the life seemed concentrated in 
her large sorrowful eyes. She looked at him fixedly, 
imploringly. Her lips moved and she whispered 
something. Was it his name? He hesitated; half 
put out his hand; he came a step nearer. 'I shall 
see you to-morrow/ he said abruptly. He lifted his 
hat and walked away without looking back. 

Presently he met Meredith, who was waiting for 
him. The two men walked on together without a word. 

There is a place behind the temple of Luxor where 
the river takes a turn ; where there is a grove of palm- 
trees, and the white dome of a sheikh's tomb which 
glimmers vaguely through the darkness. It is a quiet 
spot, picturesque and away from the noise and traffic 
of the bank. In the daytime you are sure to see some 
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blue veil floating between the trees, an4 find some 

« 

English girl with a box of water colours * doing ' the 
tomb and the palms ; but at night it is quite deserted 
and perfectly still. 

*Is there anything the matter, Arthur?' asked 
Meredith after a while. He was sitting on the trunk 
of a fallen palm, smoking. Livingston was some paces 
off, standing with his back to him, staring out into 
the night. 

Livingston did not answer. 

* Is anything going wrong with you ?' he asked again. 

* Yes.' 

* Anything that I can ' 

•No.' 

He answered without turning round: in a dull, 
monotonous voice. 

Meredith went on smoking silently. 

* Fm sorry you are out of sorts to-night,' he said 
presently, after some moments' hesitation, * There was 
something I was going to ask you about. In fact 
I was going to tell you a story.' 

*Go on.' 

•What can Miss Hamlyn know about poor Alice 
Mason, Arthur ? ' 
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Livingston started. He looked sharply round, but 
he could distinguish nothing in the darkness; he 
could only see the red spot made by Meredith's 
cigar. 

*Why do you ask?* He came nearer and threw 
himself down on the sand at Meredith's feet. * She 
has heard me speak of Alice/ he said. 

*Ah, that explains. I could not imagine how 

You know that likeness Margaret has of Alice?' 

Livingston nodded. 

*One of those old-fashioned daguerreotype things? 
Well, we were talking about photographs last night, — 
you were not there, you remember, — and Margaret 
was speaking of the way those old likenesses faded, 
and brought out this one to prove her point. It was 
left on the table and no one thought anything more 
about it. But this morning, when Miss Hamlyn was 
over at our place, Margaret came into the room sud- 
denly and found her looking at that picture. She put 
it down at once, and she spoke of something else, but 
Margaret says she is perfectly certain that Miss 
Hamlyn was crying.* 

Silence. 

* Curious, wasn't it?' 
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*Veiy. But women are curious creatures/ said 
Livingston drily. 

Looking at him through the darkness he seemed 
to see again two pleading passionate eyes, — two eyes 
which followed him, which met his glance whichever 
way he looked. He put his hand up to his face 
impatiently, as though to hide them from his sight. 

*Miss Campbell and Miss Hamlyn are very great 
friends, are they not ? ' Meredith asked, after another 
pause. 

*You know my opinion of a woman's friendship. 
For three months it is intimate, and for the rest of life 
only intermittent. But I believe they are friends, — as 
friends go.' 

« Friends enough at all events to be tolerably con- 
fidential with each other?' 

'Oh, friends enough for that, certainly. Why?' 

* Merely because ' He hesitated. 'The fact is, 

the fair Gertrude was talking to Margaret about Miss 
Hamlyn, lately,' he said slowly, « and — I was curious 
to know if she got her version of events from head- 
quarters or not? That's all 

Livingston did not answer. Presently he said in 
a very quiet voice, — 
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* Meredith, you remember that walk we took 
together, you and I, nearly two months ago, at 
Assuan/ 

•Well!' 

*You remember the advice you were kind enough 
to give me about marrying and all that?' 

« Perfectly.' 

'Very well, my dear boy, if you still remember your 
own eloquence on that occasion you will not be 
surprised to hear of the effect it had.' He hesitated 
a moment. 'It's about a month ago now since I 
asked Miss Hamlyn to marry me,' he said. 

Mr. Meredith broke out into a long whistle of 
astonishments 

* By Jove! you don't mean it ? It isn't possible that 
girl actually ' 

* Refused me ? Well, I .am not engaged to her 
certainly,' said Livingston, speaking deliberately. 

« The reason We two are very old friends, Fred ; 

but not even to an old friend can you expect a man 
to go into details about a failure like mine.' 

He got up and walked away a few paces, and then 

came back. He stopped directly in front of Meredith. 

« Understand me,' he said gravely, * I haven't any 
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wish to make common talk of this, as you may 
imagine. But I don't intend that either you or 
Margaret should get mistaken ideas about Miss 

Hamlyn in your heads. I do not intend If 

you hear anything more about this, just see that the 
story does not get misrepresented, Fred, will you ? 
I won't have her talked about, you understand.' 

Meredith nodded. * I'll see to it. You know with- 
out my telling you so if it's likely that I'm sorry, old 
fellow?' 

* All right. I understand. And now, have you got 
another cigar, Meredith? Let's have it then. Why, 
hallo ! that isn't bad, for Egypt, is it ? ' 

* It is one Somers gave me. By the way, have you 
seen the happy Somers yet?' 

« Met him this afternoon. He was taking his walk 
abroad in a perfect family group — fiance^, future 
cousin, prospective mother-in-law and all. I asked 
the mother-in-law en herbe what she thought of the 
weather, and she told me — "Sir Frederick thinks it 
is very fine." That is what you call family harmony, 
you know.' 

* I hope it won't prove too much for Mrs. Campbell,' 
Meredith remarked; *but really that title is a strain. 
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Why even old Tom looks elated ; and as for Campbell 
senior, I saw him under his awning to-day, and he 
made me think of Abraham sitting in the door of 
his tent awaiting the angel of the Lord.' 

Mr. Livingston laughed. 

*Tell me something more about your excavations,' 
he said; ' I never heard the end of that affair about the 
mummy and Mariette Bey.' 

It was a long story, full of details and of technical 
explanations. Livingston leaned back against the 
tree, smoking quietly, listening to the dry incessant 
rustle of the palms. Once the wind lifted the branches 
asunder, and looking down at him he saw a star, — a 
still luminous star looking at him like the mournful 
eyes of the night. 

* .... on which I made an official statement of the 
whole affair to the Khedive, and there, for the present, 
the matter rests. And now, as an impartial witness 
and without the slightest prejudice, I should like to 
hear what you think of it all,' Meredith concluded. 

* I think,' said Livingston slowly, * I think — that I 
am a damned fool.' 

Mr. Meredith stared. * I don't see, — I must say, I 
don't see the connection,' he suggested feebly. 
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But Livingston did not answer. He was thinking 
of two eyes, two sorrowful passionate eyes; two 
eyes mournful and pure as the stars, which were 
looking at him from out the night. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW THEY PARTED. 

*She sees old loves that drifted. 
She knew not why; 
Old loves and faded fears 
Float down a stream that hears 
The flowmg of all men's tears beneath the sky/ 

* And now/ said Gerty, * shut the door. Bell, and — 
I'll show you something.' 

She drew off her glove as she spoke; she held up 
her hand, turning it from side to side, making the 
diamond on her finger sparkle in the sun. 

*Well, what do you think of thatV she asked 
triumphantly. 

*Oh, Gerty, how lovely!' 

* Isn't it ? and such a big diamond too ! And 
it is my engagement ring, you know ! ' 

*Gerty!' 

* Yes, my dear. But it is a fact nevertheless. I've, 
only had it since yesterday, so I really couldn't tell 
you of it before. But of course you know who it is ? ' 
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Bell hesitated. 

*Then I see I shall have to introduce myself after 
all. My dear, if you want to look at the happiest girl 
in the world, look at me ; for oh. Bell, Fm going to 
be Lady Somers!' 

She threw off her hat and laughed, and looked at 
Bell with radiant eyes. 

' Come and sit here by me, — and first give me a kiss 
and wish me joy, — and I'll tell you all about it,' she 
said. * You see, to begin at the very beginning, Fve 
known Sir Frederick for ages. He and Tom were at 
Oxford together, and then his place, the Lodge, is only 
about ten miles from where we live. Such a house, 
Bell! You shall come and see me there by and by. 
Such gardens ! and such drawing-rooms ! Fred says he 
means to have it done up all over again for me — and 
I'm to chose the furniture. Wait till you see it! I 
mean to have the prettiest place in the whole county. 
First, Fm going to ' 

* But about Sir Frederick, Gerty ? ' 

<Fm coming to him presently. He is You 

haven't seen him, have you?' 

*I saw some one walking on the bank with you 
yesterday ' 
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*A short man with whiskers, — blond whiskers? 
Well, that's Fred. I'll make him come and see you 
to-day, you know. You are sure to like him. But, 
oh. Bell, what a day yesterday was! First, there was 
Fred discussing things with papa. And I was so 
busy, you can't imagine. I wanted awfully to come 
over and see you, but it was simply out of the ques- 
tion. And then I had to break the news to Brian, 
— ^to Captain Blake, you know ' 

* Gerty ! ' 

* Yes, my dear. Oh, it was quite like a scene in a 
novel, I assure you. Brian behaved beautifully. He 
is quite heart-broken, you know; but of course it is 
quite absurd, for what else could he expect? He is 
only the third son ; he lives on what his father allows 
him a year, and you know what those Irish estates 
are worth. But he is quite heart-broken, really.' 

She sighed; she put her pretty head on one side; 
she looked mournfully at her new ring. 

* I wish you had been there after dinner last night. 
Fred asked me to sing. I said, what shall it be ? and 
Captain Blake was standing by the piano, and he 
took up that thing we used to practise so much 
together, "Adios, mi alma, mi vida!" — that little 

VOL. II. M 
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Spanish song, don't you know? and he stood there 
and looked at me while I sang. You know what 
lovely eyes he has got. It was awfully pathetic/ 
*But, Gerty dear ' 

* It was just like that girl in Owen Meredith's poem, 
don't you know : — 

"Using the past to give pathos 
To the little new song that she sings." 

I thought of that at the time. Fred says my voice 
is better than ever. I mean to take some more lessons 
the first time we go up to town.' 

Silence. Then Gerty looked up with a smile. 

*Odd, isn't it?' she said, twisting her ring about 
her finger. Fm not quite sure myself yet if it isn't 
all a dream. You see, I knew Fred was off some- 
where in the East on Henry Alston's yacht, but where 

he was — and whether we should meet him ' She 

laughed. *0h, Bell, if you only knew old Lady 
Somers, — the dowager, she will be soon, — if you only 
knew her and could appreciate the fun!' 

< Why? Isn't she nice, Gerty ? Doesn't she like you ?' 

* Oh, she is like any other old woman, except that 
she always carries a lot of keys about with her in a 
brown velvet bag, and thinks everybody irreligious 
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who don't believe in patent medicine. And I don't 
think she dislikes me especially, though she always 
disapproves of girls. No ; it isn't that. But there is 
some one else, a niece or a second cousin, or something^ 
a Scotch heiress, whom she has been trying to get 
Fred to marry for the last six months. That is partly 
the reason he came away; and now, — oh, won't his 
mother be in a nice rage? She can't help h«^elf 
though; Fred is his own master. And, as for me, 
rjl give her just three months to fall in love with me. 
You will see. I never knew any one I could not get 
to like me yet.' 

She picked up her hat again and went and stood 
before the looking-glass. 

* I really must be going now,' she said. 

Miss Hamlyn went up to her friend, put both hands 
upon her shoulders, and looked into her face. 

* I do hope you will be happy, dear,' she said simply. 
*Only, — do be careful. Don't engage yourself, — for 
Heaven's sake don't engage yourself to a man you 
don't care for, Gerty. If you don't suffer for it now, 
you will late^, — perhaps when it is too late. And 
there is nothing, — ^nothing — nothing — that can take 
the place of love.' 

M 1 
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* Perhaps not, to you/ said Gerty calmly; *but I 
am different. And beside, I never said I wasn't very 
fond of Fred. Of course I can get along very well 
without him when he isn't there, but that isn't any 
proof that I don't care for him when he is. And you 
can't judge another person's feelings by your own, 
Bell. It's impossible. Why, just look at the dif- 
ference between you and me ; — not to speak of Kate, 
who never was, and never will be, in the wrong, in 
all the course of her existence. Kate " does " her 
life, like a sum in simple addition, and she can demon- 
strate every one of the proofs. As for me, — well, I'm 
twenty-two ; I've been out in society four years ; and 
I've always and invariably enjoyed myself. I never 
take very much trouble for anything ; I never worry ; I 
never do anything very disagreeable, and I'm happy as 
the day is long. Mr. Livingston told me I was selfish 
once. I dare say. But selfish or not, I'm happier 
than Kate, because Kate is merely good, contented 
and passive; and I'm happier than you, because ' 

< Because ? ' 

Gerty looked at her with a new and unusual 
seriousness. 

'I'm not going to ask you any questions, Bell,' 
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she said, in her sweet clear voice ; « it is not any of 
my business; and besides, I haven't time. But I'm 
not quite so blind as you imagine, perhaps. And, in 
return for yours, let me give you another piece of 
advice. Don't care for Mr. Livingston, Bell.' 

Bell started. She turned very pale; she looked 
away. *I don't — see — why you — — ' 

'Why I say it? Then I'll tell you why. It is 
because you will never care for any one a little; 
because you never will be contented with enough; 
because you will take the serious view and the 
desperate view and the tragic view of everything 
which happens to you. And I like you, Bell, and 
I don't want anything to happen. And I do not 
believe, — it's only my own idea, mind, — but I do 
not believe Mr. Livingston is capable of caring for 
any human being in this world the hundredth part 
of what he cares for — Mr. Livingston.' 

Silence again. 

* You — you do not know him,' said Miss Hamlyn, 
turning away. 

'Well, perhaps not. And I won't say I'm not 
disappointed in Mr. Livingston. I took a great fancy 
to him at first, and I can't say he ever paid very 
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miich attention to me in return/ Miss Campbell 
answered with infinite candour. 

« Good-bye, dear,' she said again. She held out her 
hand : * good-bye. I'll bring Fred to see you later in the 
day. Let me see, you start this afternoon, don't you ? ' 

* Yes. Papa is so much worse we are anxious not 
to lose time/ 

*Ah; you are not likely to see much more of Mr. 
Livingston, then. I see my caution will be wasted. 
But never mind ; wasted or not, it was good advice.* 
She laughed. ' Doesn't that sound like a chaperon ? 
the very thing for a model Lady Somers ! ' 

The two girls kissed each other good-bye. At the 
door Gerty paused again with her hand on the lock. 

*Mr. Livingston called me "theatrical'* once,* she 
$aid ; * I never thought of it before, but it is curious 
how we all seem to be playing in different parts? 
There is Katie, now, who goes in for — what shall I 
say? — proverbs, neat little parlour comedies with a 
moral and a good example in every act. My talent 
is more for melodrama, I believe, — ^twenty or thirty 
startling tableaux, with lots of excitement and action, 
and nobody of any consequence killed in the end. 
As for you. Bell ; if you don't look out, I foresee * 
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' What ? A tragedy, or a failure ? * asked Miss 
Hamlyn, bitterly. But there is such a thing as a 
combination of both. 

The Princess was to sail at five. At four o'clock 
Livingston was the only one of the party who had not 
come on board. The Merediths and the Campbells 
were all there ; so was Mr. Alston ; and Gerty had 
brought her fianc6. 

There were even some strangers among them, for 
news had gone forth that a dahabeah was leaving, — 
going directly down to Cairo with the shortest possible 
delay, — and several howadji on their way up the river 
had taken advantage of this opportunities of getting 
letters safely mailed. Among others there had come 
some people belonging to a party of Cook's tourists. 
One was an American,— a thin, sallow-coriiplexioned 
man with a hungry face, dressed from head to foot 
in dusty black broadcloth. 'In compliment to the 
native costume ' he had adopted a scarlet fez ; it was 
possibly for the same reason that he dispensed with 
any shirt-collar and cuffs. 

A few moments after his appearance he was followed 
by two especial antipathies of Miss Hamlyn's, an 
English lady and her daughter whom they had fre- 
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quently observed sitting on the steamer's deck. They 
were women who gave one the impression of being 
clad in complete steel, — a defensive armour covered 
over with some dingy gray stuff. They wore broad 
flapping straw hats ; they wore huge crinolines, which 
displayed to its fullest extent the vast expanse of 
their feet, and the mother in particular (whom Mere- 
dith compared to an old recruiting sergeant) affected 
quantities of hanging chains and keys, which reminded 
one irresistibly of the warder of a convict prison. 

And it was in the presence of such people as these 
that Bell and Livingston met again. 

He came up the stairs and shook hands with Mrs. 
Hamlyn in silence. And then he looked around for 
Bell. She was sitting at the farther end of the deck, 
but the moment Livingston turned she rose and went 
slowly forward to meet him. 

^ I thought — I thought you .' She put up her 

handkerchief to her lips and smiled. 

* I came this morning,' he said hastily. * They told 
me you had given orders not to be disturbed.' 

She looked at him again and shook her head. * It 
was a mistake. It all seems a mistake ; — doesn't it ? ' 
She spoke with a sort of apathetic resignation ; the 
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hand she gave him was chilled and listless as her 
voice. 

* Bell ! ' said Mrs. Hamlyn. 

* Yes.' 

* Won't you show Sir Frederick those photographs ? 
The Cairene ones, you know.' 

She turned and walked away without a word. 
Livingston had never seen her dressed in black before. 
That day she wore a dress of some soft woollen stuff 
which fell about her in long unbroken folds. She was 
exceedingly, strikingly pale. Her white hushed face 
reminded him strangely of some great magnolia flower; 
and then all at once he remembered the still serene 
smile which steals over the face of the dead, and 
suddenly a great distance, an unfathomable space 
seemed to have fallen between himself and Bell. He 
thought of the faith, of the hope, of all the beautiful 
dreams of the last months:— they were dead. He 
looked at Bell; she too was dead, dead like the 
vanished dreams. He looked away again ; he saw 
the river flowing by, he saw the sunlight catching on 
a far white sail; and then again he looked at her. 
She seemed to him the ghost of all the possible 
happiness of his life. It was his youth which stood 
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there before him, erect and stilly smiling, but white, 
but voiceless, but dead. 

The sailors went and came; the boat was nearly 
ready for the start; and still the talk, the easy 
laughter, flowed on. 

Livingston leaned back against the railing and 
waited. Waited for what? He did not know it 
himself. A passionate longing for something which 
was not, for something lost and ended and inex- 
pressibly dear, had taken entire possession of his 
will. All his power of reason, all his convictions, 
all his resolutions melted away from him. His 
own actions seemed incoherent, arbitrary, meaning- 
less. He could recall no purpose in anything he 
had done. 

He stood there silent. He knew that it was 
a dream: he knew that never more, come what 
might, should he kiss those cold pale lips, should 
he take those cold white hands in his again. And 
as in a dream, a terrible silent longing filled his 
soul. He looked at Bell; and all at once — like 
a flash of lightning tearing asunder and illumining 
a tempest-driven sky, — a wild conviction shot across 
his mind, branding itself for ever in his heart. 
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He looked at Bell: with cruel clearness he re- 
called each circumstance, each smallest detail of 
her deception. He thought of his own hot anger, 
the resentment, the indignation which had filled 
him, — where were they now? Past, silent, dead, 
like all the rest. He looked at Bell: and he knew 
that he loved her. 

*I presume that you are an American, sir/ 

Livingston started and looked round. Two sharp 
shrewd eyes met his glance and twinkled knowingly 
at him, while their owner smiled with all the bland 
self-congratulation of a Yankee who has caught a 
fellow creature asleep. * Been dreaming a consider- 
able spell. Thought it was about time to wake you 
up. This young lady and me,' pointing over his 
shoulder at Gerty, who was crossing the deck, * we've 
talked ourselves pretty much out, I reckon.' 

* Indeed I haven't,' said Grerty demurely ; * Mr. — 
Mr. Scudder has been telling me all about America. 
The most interesting information; I feel as though 
I had never appreciated the inhabitants before,' she 
said, looking at Livingston with a face brimming over 
with suppressed mischief. 

' Yes ; the old country is a great country, and no 
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mistake. Don't you agree with me, sir? YouVe an 
American citizen yourself, I take it?* 
*I am an American.' 

* New Yorker, perhaps ? ' 
' I am from New York.' 

' Well, yes ; I should have said you were a New 
York man, just to look at you. You don't look 
Boston. Those Boston chaps are like so many 
Englishmen in bad health ; — they don't amount to 
much just at present, but they hope to be good 
strong Englishmen some day. And you don't look 
Connecticut. A Connecticut man is like a potato 
— no account till he gets his eyes peeled. I'm a 
Connecticut man myself; born in New Haven. 
You're a democrat now, I calculate?' 

' I never occupy myself with politics,' said Living- 
ston hastily. 

*Well, there now, that's just like a New Yorker 
again. It's ring or run in New York now-a-days, 
and so you've run up here; but you've brought your 
Tweed suit with you, I see. Ha, ha! — always tell 
a New Yorker by his Tweed. Ever been a Cook's 
tourist ? ' 

* Never.' 
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* Ftn up here with Cook. Queer lot ; but I guess 
weVe human beings after all. Human nature's pretty 
much the same everywhere — outside of Galifomia. 
But, speaking of Cook, heard that story about us 
yet? Young swell stops here on his way down; 
goes over to Kamak and meets a clergyman of our 
party. Clergyman is writing a book on Egypt and 
naturally is anxious to pick up some information about 
the Upper Nile. Tries the swell with all sorts of 
questions without getting much satisfaction; finally 
he asks him what kind of sport he had. " Damned 
bad sport," says the swell, "no shootin' to speak of. 
Nothing but some crocodiles above, and some Cook's 
tourists below, the Cataract. Fired at 'em both, 
but didn't succeed in hittin' either, — but I mean 
to yet," says the swell. Ha, ha! Not bad, is 
it?' 

* Don't look at me, Mr. Livingston, don't!' said 
Gerty, in an audible aside : ' I always prophesied 
you would be made to repent that speech, and now 
your sin has found you out ! ' 

Livingston smiled vaguely. He felt an intense 
desire to wring somebody's neck. 

*I think I will go now,' he said, with the careful 
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amiability of a man irritated almost beyond the verge 
of self-control. 

Mr. Scudder looked thoughtfully after him as he 
walked away. *Nice gentlemanly sort of man, but 
seems sleepy; needs waking up, I guess,' he said 
regretfully, 

Livingston had gone over to Bell. He held out 
his hand. 

*You are going?' 

She looked at him steadily for a moment, and 
he noticed the blue veins on her temples, the dark 
circles under her eyes. Then her glance fell ; a 
slight tremor passed over her face, and then again 
she smiled ; the same slow inscrutable smile. 

He held out his hand. * Good-bye,' he said. 

* Good-bye.' 

Her hand just touched his and then fell to her 
side. From the bank he looked back and saw her 
again, — ^a tall slender figure in flowing black robes, 
her white face still in shadow, the level rays of the 
sinking sun turning to shining gold the loosened 
masses of her hair. It was so that he looked at her 
for the last time ; it was so he remembered her, that 
he saw her then and after> long after, — in his dreams. 
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She turned away; she went back to the others. 
Again, mechanically, she took up the burden of her 
life. Mrs. Hamlyn was talking to her two English 
visitors. The American tourist had followed Living- 
ston down the steps. 

* I think it only right to tell you we have nothing 
to do with that person who has just left,' said the elder 
lady, turning to Mrs. Hamlyn. «We consider him 
extremely offensive. He is an American. We asso- 
ciate as little as possible with the American part of 
our company.' 

'Mamma!' said her daughter, speaking for the 
first time, and with an alarmed air, 'Mamma!' 

*I understand, Amelia; but there is no occasion 
for embarrassment. Of course you cannot well avoid 
knowing how objectionable many of your country 
people are,' she added, turning to Mrs. Hamlyn 
with bland stolidity ; * I dare say they may be very 
worthy people at home, but they do not do for us.* 
We are accustomed to other manners in England. 
Not that we are not ready to make allowances. As 
I always tell the Americans I meet, far be it from 
me to be your judge ; I hope I know how to distinguish, 
and I am always ready to make allowances.' 
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* How — how exceedingly kind of you,' said Miss 
Hamlyn wearily. * Flossy, I think if these ladies 
will excuse me, I had better go below. My head 
aches, and I am tired. I am very, very tired,' she 
said. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DENDERAH. 

•Could we be so now? 
Not, though all beneath Heaven's pall 
Lay dead, but I and thou, 
Could we be so now.' — D. G. Rossetti. 

A SOFT scirocco day. The sun was hidden behind 
a floating fleecy veil of thin gray clouds. The two 
dahabeahs were resting by the bank, and for an hour or 
more their occupants had been riding across the fresh 
spring fields on their way to the temple of Denderah. 

The waving wheat was growing luxuriantly on either 
side of the path, stretching— a vast undulating plain 
of vivid green — as far as eye could see until it seemed 
to melt away into the range of vaporous violet 
mountains encircling the far horizon. Now and then 
they passed some flock of big brown sheep feeding by 
the roadside, or saw some rusty threadbare-looking 
camel turned out to grass, at rest after his desert 
wanderings. 
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At one place a band of clamorous ragged children 
came with a sudden rush and danced around them 
with shrill laughing appeals for * backsheesh.' Their 
tattered clothes fluttered wildly about them as they 
whirled around, darting hither and thither with the 
swiftness of birds on the wing to elude the clutch 
6f the guides. They had been disturbed at their 
play, and one little fellow, a tall slender boy of 
twelve or thereabouts, had woven a thick wreath 
of grass and leaves to crown his pretty head, while 
in one hand he held a great bunch of yellow turnip 
blossoms, dragged up, boy-fashion, by the roots. He 
danced about with the wild lawless grace of a 
young Bacchus, waving his golden sceptre above his 
head, until the very spirit of the Spring seemed to 
animate his flying feet and shine in the great 
black eyes under the shadow of his blossomy 
crown. 

But they rode on and on until they reached the 
heavy Roman portal of Denderah, and, leaving their 
donkeys to crop a mouthful of grass at the door, they 
entered the temple. 

Denderah is one of the only two complete temples 
in Egypt. It has a roof, and stands to-day very much 
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in the same condition as when it was built, some 
two thousand years ago. And there is an unusual 
cathedral-like look in its long pillared aisles, where 
a dim light filters in through the small square openings 
high up on the hieroglyph-covered walls. 

It was all so still. The Arabs clustered about the 
doorway talking to each other in low guttural tones, 
or stretched themselves out on the temple steps 
and slept, while the howadji wandered about the 
place, exploring shadowy inner chambers where the 
eye, growing accustomed to the semi«^arkness, was 
dimly conscious of half- obliterated hieroglyphs; or 
gazing curiously into strange narrow openings, smelling 
of the damp earth, — mysterious passages winding end- 
lessly about only to finish with a sharp turn before 
some baffling wall. 

In one of the inner chambers Miss Hamlyn 
paused and let the others go on without her. For 
a few moments she saw the glimmering of their 
lights, she heard the echo of their footsteps, a con- 
fusion of voices and laughter, and then every sound 
died away. She blew out her candle and waited. At 
first everything was dark; then, slowly, a wan gray 
light came stealing in through the narrow opening 
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overhead and crept lower down the wall until she 
could vaguely distinguish the proportions of the room 
and even trace the outline of the long shadowy 
procession of gods and kings. 

She sat down upon a fallen fragment of stone and 
listened. All about her was unbroken silence, — 
Egyptian silence, — the silence of death. She leaned 
her head against the stones, — ^their cool damp hardness 
was grateful to her touch, — and she sat there a long 
while motionless, scarcely thinking ; for thought shrank 
back stilled and deadened before the awful silence 
of the place. The coolness and the darkness, so 
unlike Egypt, soothed her and held her with a charm. 
She looked at the massive walls, at the long solemn 
procession of figures lost in the eternal twilight of 
the temple; in a vague wondering way she tried 
to remember the spring-fresh fields through which 
they had come, — the fair wide landscape, the winding 
river, the overarching sky ; but Nature seemed remote, 
indefinite; — life had neither place nor significance 
within these everlasting walls, this eternal monument 
of a dead faith, of a dead race, — this Roman tribute 
to the dying gods, set like a grave in the dead heart 
of Egypt. 
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For the apathy born of profound discouragement 
had taken possession of Bell. In her present mood 
both joy and sorrow seemed equally indifferent and 
remote; a silent hopeless endurance without reason 
or limit, the final expression of life. 

But how was it that, sitting there, she began to 
think of George? — of George, and of those far-off 
days when they had met? How was it that there 
came to her a sudden vision of the Tyrol, a dream 
of summer fields, of pleasant mountain slopes, of 
deep cool woods hushed by the melancholy burden 
of the restless pines? How was it she could hear 
the wild joyous voice of the mountain torrents ? why 
if she closed her eyes could she almost see them, 
leaping and flashing in the sun, or gliding on, silent 
and amber-toned, to where the deep shadowy pools 
were sleeping among the rocks? She thought of 
George, not remorsefully, not sadly, as of late, but of 
George as she had known him first in those far-off 
days before her life had felt the burden of his love. 
It is difficult not to resent, as an injustice done to 
ourselves, the existence of a person whom we have 
wronged. But now a hundred pleasant memories 
came crowding back to Bell, a hundred memories of 
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those happy careless days *free from the contrast of 
remembered things/ 

For as she sat there, little by little she became 
aware of a low distant sound mingling unconsciously 
with her thoughts ; a sound so faint and so continuous 
it seemed rather to melt into the silence than to break 
it. She lifted up her head and listened, and the far- 
off murmur reminded her strangely of drowsy summer 
afternoons, when the bees are busy in the clover 
bloom. 

She sprang up, moved by a sudden impulse of 
curiosity, and looked around. Grown accustomed to 
the darkness, she now discovered a narrow doorway 
opening out on a passage close behind her, which 
she had not yet explored. She went in. A long 
wide staircase, whose walls were covered with figures 
and hieroglyphs led from the inner chapel to the 
outer air. Groping her way along, she reached the flat 
temple roof, and the mysterious humming was ex- 
plained, for the air was full of wild bees flying about 
in swarms or disappearing in the spaces between the 
stones. And there was something strangely pretty 
in * this conversion of the abandoned temple into a 
hive, a sweet familiarity in this unexpected happy 
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busy life where otherwise the silence would . have 
made the desolation more complete. It was as though 
Nature had adopted the devastated shrine for her 
own uses, that once more out of the strong might 
come forth sweetness.' 

At the farther end of the roof there is another 
small temple, dedicated to Athor; a single open room 
surrounded by sculptured columns. Miss Hamlyn 
walked over there and looked about her ; she saw 
the fair spring landscape, the tender gray of the 
sky, the wide undulating plain of fresh young green ; 
she saw the far-off river shining in the sun. She 
listened for a moment : there was no sound to be 
heard but the slumbrous murmur of the bees and 
the distant voices of the howadji floating up through 
the still afternoon. 

She sat down ; she drew a letter out of her pocket; 
she broke the seal, and this is what she read: 

^ Are you not mine. Bell ? my love ? my very own ? 
I answer myself " Yes " a hundred times a day. I look 
at your photograph, I read over your letters, and every- 
where I find the answer " Yes "; and yet .... I am 
like a man who has confided his greatest treasure to 
another's care. I know it is safe ; I am sure of it, and 
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Still .... Do you know I dream of you constantly 
of late, and in my dreams I always see you the same — 
so pale, so cold, so sad ? Why is it ? What does it 
mean? Is anything happening to you? are you un- 
happy ? do you miss me ? When are you coming back 
to me, my Bell? 

* I sent you a long explanatory letter to Assuan, — 
you must have found it there on your return,— -giving 
you all the details about that miserable mine. There 
is nothing new since then. This morning I have 
finally written to my father requesting him to dispose 
of my interest in it (such as it is, or rather, was) in 
any way he likes, provided only that he does dispose of 
it and never lets me hear of it again. If you only 
knew the relief ! The thing has been haunting me all 
winter; teasing me; pursuing me; getting between 
me and my work. I have actually avoided going to 
look at pictures time and time again, because not even 
in their presence could I banish the sense of sterile 
anxiety, of worrying lowering care, which has seized me 
as in a vice since that fatal day when I turned my back 
upon my own gods to make my peace with Mammon. 

* But there is no success, social, political, or worldly, 
to be obtained by a compromise. There is no such 
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thing as a casual triumph, and the gifts of life are not 
for those who endeavour but for those who endure. I 
seem never to have realised that as I have done to-day. 
Since early morning I have been celebrating my de- 
liverance out of the hands of the Philistines by wander- 
ing from church to gallery and from palace to church, 
putting myself once more into relation with my old 
life, my true life, the only life I was ever intended to 
lead. I feel as though I had found myself again. And 
I have been everywhere — to San Marco ; to the Ducal 
Palace ; to the Belle Arte ; to Sta. Maria dell'Orto ; 
to the Giovanelli ; — everywhere. I have seen the noble 
forms of Tintoretto's women ; I have seen Titian's 
men, I have looked at the warm fruity face of Gior- 
gione's Judith, until I seemed basking in the very 
heart of some golden sunset cloud, until I could smell 
the faint rose fragrance, and feel the wooing wind of 
the far South ; and then, — for I had kept it for the 
last, — I went to see my picture, — my Santa Barbara, — 
the woman who looks like you. 

* The church was very still ajid empty. The old 
custode let me in, drew the curtain and then walked 
away grumbling gently to himself and clanking to- 
gether his ponderous bunch of keys. The old fellow 
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knows me well ; I fancy he must think me trying to 
discover some secret mystery in Palmo Vecchio's work, 
I have been there so often and I have stayed so long. 
For it is you that I find in that picture ; I see you in 
the erect poise of the head, in the tender eyes, in the 
proud and gentle mouth, in all the sweet simple no- 
bility of the lines. I was there a long while this after- 
noon. The church grew dark ; one after the other the 
last old women got off their knees and shuffled slowly 
to the door, and still I lingered on. I could not leave 
you. You have never seemed more near, more dear 
to me, than you have been to-day. 

* I stayed there as a lover ; but when I came out, — 
when I had crossed the bridge, when I saw the wide 
shining stretch of the lagune and the dim white 
sails far out against the rosy paleness of the sky, then 
I knew that I was an artist. An artist and free! 
Thank Heaven, I have done with business and business 
cares for ever and a day ! And I was so happy. Bell, — 
so full of the beautiful sunset, of the beautiful woman 
I had just left, so full of all sweet, all beautiful, thoughts 
of you, that I could not, — I cannot even now — find 
place in my heart for a regret. And yet (if my other 
letter reached you you know it already) I have lost 
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everything I had. As the world goes I am wellnigh a 
ruined man; — is it because of Santa Barbara's smile 
that to myself I seem richer than I have ever been, 
to-night ? And yet, distasteful as was the work, need 
I tell you how faithfully I have laboured to accomplish 
my end ? I was working for you, for our future ; need 
I tell you that I have done my uttermost — and failed ? 
But only failed in that. Of my future position as an 
artist I am sure. It may not come for years, but some- 
time it will surely come. Where I have failed is in 
what I ought never to have undertaken — no, not even 
with the hope of conciliating your father. I have made 
a mistake and I have paid for it. But I have made 
an effort as well, and now, — now I want my reward. 

' My Bell, listen to me. Try and think that I am 
talking to you; put your sweet hands in mine and 
listen : — we must get married. Bell. I have been think- 
ing of our situation carefully, constantly, for the last 
three months, and this is my conclusion : — we must get 
married at once. It is impossible, — if you reflect you 
will see it yourself, — that things should remain in their 
present condition any longer. It is only the peculiar 
position in which you have been placed, this long 
journey out of the world, as it were, which has made 
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them endurable, even necessary, for so long. But now 
you are coming back ; this letter will reach you some- 
where near Thebes, I fancy ; in a few weeks you will 
be in Cairo. You must feel yourself how imperative 
it is we should come to some definite conclusion. As 
far as Mr. Hamlyn is concerned I can expect abso- 
lutely nothing. You have often spoken to me of the 
curious dislike he has of my father and his consequent 
prejudice against myself. And my last chance of find- 
ing favour in his eyes is now buried some hundred 
feet below the surface of the ground, sunk at the very 
bottom of the shaft of that Nevada mine. That your 
father would ever forgive me for being George Ferris 
is uncertain; that he would forgive me for being an 
artist improbable ; . but that he would ever forgive me 
for having attempted an unsuccessful speculation is a 
simple impossibility. That being out of the question 
whom have we to consider next ? Mrs. Hamlyn ? But 
I cannot help thinking we have already sacrificed 
enough for the sake of Mrs. Hamlyn's peace of mind. 
I know how generously you have always tried to shield 
her from the blame of having allowed us to know each 
other ; but, since some day your father must inevitably 
hear all about it, why not tell it to him now ? and why 
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not by our immediate marriage efface all recollection 
of such a minor transgression as that of our having 
presumed to love each other ? 

*You will notice that I have said nothing of the 
sacrifice I am asking you to make. Am I selfish in 
this ? I think not. When I first knew you and loved 
you, what were you to me? The girl I loved and 
nothing more. When I discovered that you were an 
heiress as well, it was already too late, I had already 
spoken. And now, now that we have known each 
other so long, is this money to step between our lives ? 
I think not. I have done what I could, my Bell, to offer 
you something more than my love, and the future 
which had always seemed hitherto to be promising 
enough to me. I have made every effort a man could 
make. I have failed. But we are young and we love 
each other. There is no sacrifice which would seem a 
sacrifice made for you ; I will not wrong you by thinking 
your love less true than mine. Does this seem strange 
to you, I wonder ? Am I taking too much for granted, 
Bell? Again, I think not. What another woman, 
what an ordinary woman would cling to, is not what 
you would value, my own true-hearted love. The life 
that I can offer you I know that you will take. 
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'And now, one thing more. I am coming to Cairo. 
For many reasons I think it better I should have an ex- 
planation with your father without delay. Need I tell 
you how I long to see you ? Surely, love, never was 
woman better loved than you ! Write to me at once, 
telling me the probable date of your arrival, and then 
expect me by the next steamer leaving Venice. I cannot 
tell you what I feel when I think of seeing you again. 
I dare not think of it, for I am haunted by the strangest 
fear — of what? I do not know. Sure of your love, 
what is there which could touch me? But come to 
me. Bell, come soon. My whole being longs for you. 
I cannot live without you. Come back to me, my life, 
my happiness, my inspiration 1 Come back to me, my 
Santa Barbara!' 

The paper dropped from her hands. She rose. She 
looked around. She saw the fair spring landscape; 
the tender gray of the sky, the wide undulating plain 
of fresh young green ; she saw the far-off river shining 
in the sun. She listened ; again she heard the echoing 
voices, the slumbrous murmur of the bees. There was 
nothing changed about her but the lengthening shadow 
on the wall. And yet, within the last half hour, she 
seemed to have grown into another life. A great 
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yearning pity for the ruin she had wrought had mas- 
tered every other feeling in her heart. The idea of 
self-forgetfulness, of self-sacrifice, not for the man she 
loved but for the man who loved her, had come to Bell 
for the first time, a revelation and a religion in one. 
Hitherto Bell Hamlyn had lived in a sort of moral 
twilight, a dim chaos of high resolutions, shifting im- 
pulses and decisions left to chance; she had been 
groping blindly in the darkness, seeking in vain some 
point of shelter, some purpose and some belief. Pity, 
patience, self-sacrifice — for the first time she under- 
stood their full significance; from that day the idea 
of elevating herself to Arthur's level, of winning back 
his respect became to her a sort of creed. For she was 
too young a convert not to need a personal object in all 
she did. It was not until long after that she realised 
it, but that day, those lonely hours in an abandoned 
temple had been a turning-point in Miss Hamlyn's 
existence. It was as though a blind man had suddenly 
received a revelation of the stars, — remote, inaccessible, 
often veiled by mist or hidden by the clouds, — yet 
always there, serene, immovable, and pure. Not that 
the sorrow had become less difficult to bear, the pain 
less weary to live down ; there were hard bitter hours 
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yet in store for her, but there was something else as 
well — a purpose and an atonement. 

* It is for his sake, — for Arthur's sake,' she said aloud, 
and the mere sound of the words seemed to seal and fix 
her impulse. She looked around her once again, taking 
a mute farewell of the spot where the hardest fought 
battle of her life was won, and then she turned and 
passed slowly down into the shadow of the temple. 

Riding home again through the twilight it was curi- 
ous to observe the close resemblance this Theban plain 
bears to the Roman Campagna. The yellow Nile was 
flowing where the Tiber might have been ; there was 
the same blue line of hills at the horizon, the same 
soft sky arching over the undulating fields, with here 
and there a mass of brown and crumbling ruins ; one 
heard the same sudden rush of wings as the birds 
started up from under the horse's feet ; above all, there 
was that same ineffable pathos in the look of things, 
— a sweet and tender sadness too deep for words, too 
hopeless for consolation. 

Miss Hamlyn rode home very quietly, speaking little, 
thinking much of that new phase of life on which she 
was about to enter. Hitherto she had shrunk from 
sorrow, to-day she had learned to accept it. She felt 
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lifted out of herself, ennobled. It was a still sad twi- 
light, and all around her the air was full of the subtle 
unrest of the spring, but in her heart was peace, the 
peace of renunciation, — that peace which passeth all 
understanding. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

FAREWELL. 

'Bis uns der Tod das kranke Herze bricht 
Mein Liebl wir sollen Beide elend sein/ 

And after ten days they reached Antinoe. For 
the first time since leaving Assuan the wind was 
blowing from the south; the men had laid down 
their oars, glad to do nothing for a while, setting 
the smaller sail and letting the boat drift slowly 
down the stream. One missed the familiar sound 
and song, and the afternoon seemed the longer for 
the silence. 

It was still light when the Princess anchored. But 
Miss Hamlyn did not care to explore the ruins alone. 
Another dahabcah, probably that of the Campbells, 
which they had last seen at Asyoot, was in sight. 
She went ashore, but only to sit down under the palms 
and wait. 
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* You may come and call me when the others arrive,' 
she said to Ibrahim, and the dragoman had gone away 
again and left her there alone. 

It was an extremely sad evening. The wan pate 
sky hung low above a lonely field of ruins. There was 
not a bird song in the air, not a sound ; the very riveir 
glided by, strong, smooth, and silent, without a ripple 
or a break. A low barren shore; a few palms, a 
narrow strip of green shut in by the far-stretching 
sands, and beyond that a heap of debris — mud-coloured 
bricks and crumbling falling walls set in the waste 
of desert — is all that remains to-day of stately Antinoe, 
Hadrian's city, the proud memorial built by a Roman 
conqueror to distinguish the spot where his beautiful 
favourite sought death to save his imperial master 
and friend. 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 

down his life for his friend. Here, by the glistening, 

sinuous, solemn Nile, where the voluptuous-look- 

« 
ing youth plunged into the river and was drowned, 

what space, what mystery, what memories! The 
long lines and steep walls of the Arabian hills, the 
Desert, the Nile, the coming night — what a back- 
ground they made for the beautiful figure and face of 

0% 
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the Roman favourite; — mighty and solemn things, in 
the midst of which the delicate sensuous youth, dedi- 
cated to love, to friendship, and to death, seemed for 
the moment the greatest and most real. 

And has tradition spoken truly? Did Antinous 
drown himself only to protect his imperial master, 
or was it not from weariness of joy as well ? We 
all know his face, with its drooping melancholy, 
its drugged and hopeless woe. Was there then no 
medicine to reach that sickened soul, that flower- 
like face, doomed — like a flower with a canker 
in its petalled heart — to droop and die, though 
without one fold the less of its exquisite fulness of 
beauty ? 

With great Egypt about us, shut in by the Nile, the 
Desert, and the night, think of that face of Antinous, 
more mysterious, more beautiful than them all ! How 
it lays hold of our imagination, of our sympathy, until 
we can but brood and wonder over the deathless grace 
and sweetness of its marble beauty ! To say his face 
is flower-like ; to say it seems bowed and brooding as 
though drugged by some unseen censer; to say its 
melting tenderness is equalled only by its voluptuous 
charm: to remember the full curve of his delicious 
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mouth and the dimpled roundness of his chin, the 
ample smoothness of his cheek, the fine long nose, 
with its delicate sensitive nostril, the heavy lid 
and low brow and the clustering abundance of 
his curly locks; — what is this but to remember the 
image of the most exquisite and enervated life 
— to recall the most sensuous and saddened face 
that ever bore youth's seal of love and woe, or 
drooped fed and sapped' by all the mysteries of 
passion ? 

By his death he is a type of sacrifice, as of beauty 
and of pleasure — the one living memory among the 
many shadows. For it was a stately city that Emperor 
Hadrian built ; and history speaks to us of a long line 
of temples, a marvel of towering walls and crouching 
sphynxes and stately colonnades. Where are they 
now? — a few scattered hillocks mar the Desert's 
perfect sweep. *Also their love, and their hatred, 
and their envy is now perished^ neither have they 
any more a portion in anything that is done under 
the sun/ 

Something of this was thought of and felt — the 
sentiment of beauty and sacrifice, the passion of self- 
surrender, the desire of delight, the sadness of what 
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is not — by the girl waiting there in the growing 
darkness, under the palms. But presently she rose, 
shook off the retrospective mood into which she had 
f;?,llen, and looked about her. 

The expected dahabeah seemed to have reached 
the shore : there was a new flag fluttering between the 
trees and a light was moving along the bank. She 
turned to go dowipi and meet the new comers, but as 
she did so, the sound of approaching voices made her 
start and stop and listen. 

Some dark figures were coming up the path. 

* Is that you, Mr. Campbell ? ' she called out. 

^No. The Campbells have not come. But we 
have,' another voice answered. 

And then Bell recognised Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, 
and went quickly forward to meet them. They greeted 
each other gaily; they asked after one another's ad- 
ventures, they spoke of the rate of progress, of the 
experiences of the last fortnight, and then there came 
an awkward pause. 

« Is — are you here alone ? ' asked Bell. 

Mrs. Meredith looked at her husband. 

'Yes; — that is, Livingston is still with us, of 
course. He has only stopped to speak to a man ; he 
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will be here in a moment,' Meredith answered with 
elaborate unconcern. 

And then there was another sileiKe. Mrs. Meredith 
was intently engaged in examining the handle of her 
parasol. Miss Hamlyn had clasped her hands tightly 
together ; she kept her eyes fastened upon the ground. 
Mr. Meredith glanced inquiringly first at her and then 
at his wife, and shook his head and moved his lips in 
an inaudible whistle — an impromptu rendering of the 
Dead March in Saul. 

But it was only a moment or two bdbre Livingston 
joined them. He shook hands quietly with Bell and 
said something to her, — she did not understand what, 
— about her father. And then Mrs. Meredith inter- 
fered. ' It is quite too late to see anything to-night, 
Fred,' she said nervously, *but don't you think you 
had better speak to that Copt yourself about getting 
some workmen to go with us to-morrow? It is 
quite impossible to believe what any of these 
people say. And afterward you may be very sorry 
you neglected such an opportunity for ' 

* Egyptian research among Roman ruins ? ' said 
Meredith, with a laugh. 

His wife looked at him indignantly. The density 
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of man's intelligence had never seemed a more evident 
or more exasperating fact — a sentiment she rapidly 
qualified as Livingston remarked, ' Don't you think a 
walk would be a better plan for us, Miss Hamlyn? 
You have been here two hours, your father says ; 
suppose you give me the advantage of your experience 
among the ruins?* 

*0h yes, do. And then Fred and I can attend 
to his business in peace. There is nothing I dislike 
more than to feel I am keeping people waiting,* 
added Mrs. Meredith, eagerly. 

At that there was a general move. Presently, — 
when they had crossed the narrow belt of palms to 
where the light was stronger, — Livingston turned and 
looked his companion steadily in the face. * What is 
the matter with you? You are looking wretchedly 
ill,' he said abruptly. 

' No ; I have not been ill.' 

' You are looking wretchedly. I never would have 
thought it possible that any living being could be 
so pale. What is the matter with you?' He kept 
his eyes fixed on her, and his voice changed and 
softened as he spoke; *What is the matter with 
you— Bell ? ' 
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*I — don't — know/ She turned her face away, and 
looked drearily out into the gathering darkness, * I 
am unhappy, I suppose.' 

* Unhappy ? Poor little child.' 

The tender compassionate inflexion of his voice 
moved her with inexpressible longing. The tears 
rushed to her eyes. * Don't — don't pity me. I can- 
not stand it,' she said with a stifled sob. They had 
been walking fast, as people walk when some intense 
preoccupation has blotted out all sense of the sur- 
rounding world. The others had taken a different 
direction. They two were out of sight or sound ; 
lost in the twilight; hidden by the far-scattered 
heaps of brick and sand. 

* Sit down here,' said Livingston suddenly, stopping 
short. * Sit down. I have a great deal to tell you 
—Bell.' 

He sat down beside her, but they were both silent. 
All at once Miss Hamlyn raised her head and looked 
in his face. 

'Arthur, — have you forgiven me?' 

He did not answer. He did not seem to hear her. 
He gazed down at her fixedly for a moment, and 
then put out his hand and gently pushed back her 
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loosened hair from her forehead » 'Poor child! My 
poor little girl ! ' he said again. 

He leaned forward and took one of her hands in 
his. 'Bell, I want to speak to you very seriously. 
I came here on purpose for that. I have something 
to tell you.' He stopped and looked at her with a 
troubled air. «I — love you,' he said in a low voice. 
She did not speak ; her eyes were fixed upon his face, 
her heart seemed beating up in her throat, making 
her tremble from head to foot with weakness and 
excitement. 

*Yes. I love you,' he repeated, with sudden 
vehemence. 

'Arthur, — say that you have forgiven me.' 

He was looking at her still, with the same curious 
intentness. 

'Forgiven you? Yes. I have — forgiven . I have 

told you so. I have told you that I love you.' He 
spoke in a smothered, automatic voice; the words 
dropped one by one from his lips as though some 
power foreign to himself and stronger than his will 
were mastering him. *I have come here to tell you 
so. I have come here because — I could not stay 
away. Because I love you.' 
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There was a silence. 

'Are you — sure?' she said, speaking almost below 
her breath. 

He got up ; he walked away a few paces ; he came 
back. He stood close beside her, without touching 
her, looking down at her with the same sombre 
intentness in his glance. 

* Do you — do you remember that day we spoke of 
George Ferris together?' 

*Yes.' 

* If there is anything left for me to know you must 
tell it to me now. There must never be another 
secret, another misunderstanding between we two 
again. Whether there is much chance of our ever 
being very happy together I do not know. But it is 
too late to think of that. There has been a fatality 
about it from the very first.' And then, after a 
pause, 'Whatever there still may be for me to hear, 
I wish to hear it now,* he said. 

* I cannot^ Arthur ! Some other time, but not now. 
Why will you make me remember him now ? oh, why 
will you not let me — forget?' 

He laid his finger tips lightly on her arm. * I wish 
to hear it now,' he repeated calmly, but the slight 
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air of authority which was habitual to him when he 
addressed Miss Hamlyn deepened and became more 
marked as he spoke. She looked up and met his 
glance. A faint colour rose to her cheeks, but she 
went on at once and without hesitation. 

* It was last summer, when papa was in Paris and 
Flossy and I were waiting for him in the Tyrol. 
Mr. Ferris was travelling with some people we knew, 
slightly, and we all stayed together for about six 

weeks, and travelled together, and . I don't know 

how it happened, Arthur; I cannot tell you. We 
were always thrown together from the first, Mr. Ferris 
and I. And I liked him very much. And then he 
fell in love with me. And then .' She hesitated. 

*Go on,' said Livingston. 

* I had never known any one at all like him before. 
I do not want to justify myself, and I know it is as 
you said the other day, — there is no explanation pos- 
sible for me ; but I think you ought to remember that 
I had never known any one who was in the least 
interesting to me before. I had never been anywhere 
except to some balls in Paris, and then I danced and 
I didn't think anything about the men I saw, except 
that they knew how to dance. And besides, they were 
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all exactly alike. And George was so different. And 
he was so kind to me, poor fellow ! and I liked him, 
and then — he was the first person who ever said he 
loved me.' 

'Weill Go on,' said Livingston again. 

* But that is all, Arthur. After we left the moun- 
tains we went down into Italy. To Rimini first, and 
then to Ravenna; and we stayed there. Flossy and I, 
and George stayed with us. Ravenna is an old empty 
place, a sort of dead city, with wide abandoned streets, 
and there was no oqe there, and Flossy was tired, 
and George and I were always together. It was only 
last summer, but it seems to me that it all happened 
to somebody else a hundred years ago. There was an 
old church there where George painted, and behind 
the house there was a garden, — ^an empty old garden 
full of broken statues between the vines — where we 
sat sometimes; and then we rode together. And 
once, when we were riding, George asked me to marry 
him. It was a day just like to-day, overcast and very 
still. We were riding along the beach and the water 
was all gray and motionless and silent.' 

She spoke in a low continuous voice ; absently, 
as though speaking to herself rather than to him. 
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And, indeed, each one of her own words was carry- 
ing her farther and farther back into the dim, the 
shadowy places of the past. Old wonis, sweet sights, 
sweet long-forgotten sounds came throngii:^ back 
again, waked to new life, — a thin, pale, curious 
vision of other days ; and she spoke of them as one 
speaks of the slight yet ineffaceable impressions cf 
one's childhood. As of some vivid recollection, the 
accurate dispassionate detail of sometJiing past, and 
aimless, and apart from actual life. 

*Me asked me to marry him; but I could not, — 
and I told him so. All the excitement and tbe 
pleasure seemed to have died out of it the moment 
he spoke; but I was so sorry for hiin; he was «o 
• good and gentle with me,— even then. And we did 
not go any farther that day; we turned our horses 
round ; we rode back : be was speaking of some- 
thing else, 1 don't know what, 1 was not listening 
to him; for the more effort he made not to distress 
me with his own pain the sorrier I became for him, 
the more strongly I realised that J)arn, until there 
were few things I would not have said or done 
only to comfort him. And then, — he was telling me 
about a sister of his who is dead, and how much 
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they had cared for each other, how much he missed 
lier still, and he seemed so discouraged and sad, 
and I was so sorry for him. And then, all at ance, 
he stopped the horses and leaned forward; I could 
just see his face through the twilight, and he said, 
"Bell, I do love you so much. Is there no hope 
for me at all? Are you sure that you could never 
never care for me?'' Something — I can^ tell you 
what — kept me silent. I ought to have said No, 
I knew I ought to say it, but all at once every- 
thing seemed so unreal and so sad. It was like 
something in a dream, — we two all alone there by 
that lonely sea. The water kept creeping up in 
little gray waves, — little rippling waves that curled 
and crept, and crept along the shore, and — that's 
all.' 

They were both silent for a moment. 

* When I got back to the hotel I found Flossy crying 
over a letter from papa. Papa can't bear Mr. Ferris, 
George's father, and he was so angry with Flossy for 
having let me meet George in the Tyrol. That is the 
reason I never told her anything about it. I meant 
that papa should never have any one to blame but 
me.' 
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* And that is all, Bell ? ' 

She hesitated ; she clasped her hands tighter to- 
gether ; she turned away her face. For the first time 
she began to realise that it was to Livingston she 
had been telling this story, and the end had suddenly 
grown difficult to tell. 

*I don^t know — I don't know how to make you 
understand the rest,' she said. ^ It is so difficult to put 
in words. It seems so impossible it should ever have 
happened. For I might have put an end to it — George 
offered to give me back my word. I might have put 
an end to it all — and I did not. It was one day when 
some one had told George about papa, — had told him 
who he was, and how rich he is, and all that. And 
George came to me and said how if he had known 
about my being an heiress, how, being poor, he would 
never have asked me to marry him ; and he gave me 
back my word, and then, — and then, Arthur — I did 
not love him, but I could not imagine what life would 
be like if he were to go away, and I asked him to stay, 
— for my sake. Perhaps, — if it had been for anything 
else, — I don't know. But for such an excuse as that, 
— for the pretext of money — when I knew how he 
loved me — no, it was impossible! And I asked him 
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to wait. I asked him not to spe^k td papa until we 
came back. And I promised — I -^---' 

Had Livingston been listening to what she said? 
In one hand he held a Stick, with which he had been 
tracing cabalistic figures and writing words upon the 
sand. As she stopped speaking he carefully effaced 
the last sign and looked up. 

•When we get back I shall go to Ferris myself,* 
he Said slowly; 'and I shall say to hinij "Ferris, 
I met the girl you were engaged to at your own 
request, not knowing that she was engaged to you, 
and I have asked her to marry me and she has said 
yes. About Miss Hamlyn's conduct there can be 
no (Question; we both of us love her, we are both 
equally bound to accept and respect her decision. 
About myself— that is another matter. Whatever 
satisfaction you think I can offer you, I am 
ready-—"' 

At first he had spoken slowly, deliberately, as 
though repeating a formula learnt by heart, -^ and 
indeed the phrase was one which had grown familiar 
to him by many imaginary repetitions, — but now, at 
the Sound of his own words, he stopped diort and 
laughed. 

VOL. II. P 
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* Satisfaction ! As though you could give a man 
satisfaction for a thing like that!' he said, his voice 
grown bitter with a curious contempt. 

He turned impatiently away, and once more began 
tracing a fantastic line of figures on the sand. 
There was something constrained, unnatural, in all 
Livingston's movements that day. A certain angry 
contempt, an impatient resentment of their mutual 
position expressed itself in everything he did or said. 
For weeks he had fought against this moment ; for 
days and days he had wearily gone over the argument 
with himself; a hundred times he had vowed that no 
earthly consideration, no moment of weakness should 
ever induce him to forgive Bell Hamlyn her deception, 
to speak to her again. Every habit of thought, every 
tradition of his life, had pointed to the same con- 
clusion. Pride, self-respect, honour even, had shown 
him what course to take. Like a ghost his own 
past self had arisen and judged him by the standard 
of that past. 

'It is impossible,' he had said. * Impossible' — 
and then again her face had risen before him, — the 
pale, proud, passionate face ; — pacing the deck in lonely 
restlessness far into the night he had been haunted 
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by the memory of her eyes ; their large and melancholy 
look came to him through the darkness with a mute 
mysterious reproach. He felt himself conquered, 
powerless, — powerless yet protesting. For it was the 
first time for years that any supreme emotion had 
entered into Livingston's life. A new, transforming, 
irresistible impulse had taken entire possession of 
his existence, and it was with a certain dull wonder 
that he recognised his own weakness under temptation. 
For he seemed suddenly to have abandoned all sense 
of responsibility, and to stand on one side, the mere 
critic and spectator of his own life. A morbid sense 
of fatality, of the uselessness of experience, of the blank 
uselessness of effort, was always in his mind. His love 
for Bell seemed to him but one more link — though the 
strongest — in the long chain of circumstance which 
was leading him on and on into unknown bewildering 
ways. No man struggling in mid-ocean could hold 
himself less accountable for the shore upon which he 
might drift, than did Livingston for any coming course 
of action. It was not until some definite decision had 
been taken and acted upon that, in his present mood, 
he might turn, or pause, or look back. And all this 
Bell understood. Some blind desperate instinct had 
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shown her in a moment, as it were, all the struggle, 
the reluctant protest which lay under those words 

* I love you/ It was not only that her own life had 
been marred and disfigured, — she suddenly saw the 
reflected action of her mistake marring and destroying 
the life of the man she loved. With a quickened 
vision she looked forward, she saw, she understood, 
all the consequences of his purposed act to him^ 
and, with the same impulse, she started up and stood 
before him and spoke: 

* And what will j/^w think of yourself when you have 
done that, Arthur?' 

*What do I think of myself now? But I shall 
do it. And I shall do it alone. I shall speak to 
Ferris myself; I will not have you see him again. 
I do not chose to have you see him. I would 
not ' 

She looked at him with unutterable sadness in 
her face. 

*You would not trust me to see him, Arthur; I 
understand. And yet you say that you love me!* 

He grasped her hands almost roughly in his own. 

* Why do you say those things to me ? Can't you 
see that we are both of us in the wrong? that there 
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is nothing for us to do but stand by each other now ? 
Can you not understand — oh, Bell, my darling be 
generous with me, bear with me, be patient with me, 
love/ He held her hands and looked at her fixedly 
for a moment ; and he spoke with infinite gentleness* 
< We are both so unhappy,' he said ; * and this is our 
one chance of happiness, dear, — our last chance. And 
life is so long, and life can be so beautiful when 
one is happy. And we would love each other — ^when 
this is all over and forgotten we should still love 
each other, dearly. In a year or two we should look 
back and it will all seem like a dream to us that we 
ever hesitated. We shall not understand how we 
could have feared to act. For there is only this one 
chance for both of us. If we lose it, if we give it 
up, we lose everything,— and for ever. Child, you 
do not know what it is to look back at your life 
and tell yourself it is all over, that the one supreme 
opportunity which comes to all lives has come to 
yours, and^ because you have lacked courage, because 
you have not dared to take your own life in your own 
hand, you have missed it, lost it for ever. And we 
are both so unhappy/ 
She lifted up her eyes; there was the same deep 
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sadness in her glance. <And do you think it would 
make you less unhappy to look back and see — ^a broken 
promise, and betrayal, — and the face of a man who 
trusted to our honour, and was mistaken ? * 

Mr. Livingston started; he dropped her hands 
and stepped abruptly back. *Was it not perhaps a 
little late to think of that ? ' he began, bitterly enough, 
and then, catching sight of the deep speechless misery 
of her face, * Forgive me ! what a brute I am to speak 
to you so,' he said remorsefully. *And the other day 
to ! — I have been made so wretched remembering how 
I spoke to you the other day. I would never have 
believed that it could have been possible for me to 
speak to any woman as I have spoken to you. And 
yet you know how I love you.' 

'Arthur,' she answered, and two great tears rolled 
slowly down her cheeks as she spoke, * I know that 
/ love you, and I know that we — we must say — 
good-bye. Dear, it is not your fault. Don't think 
that I mean to blame you ; I have deserved every- 
thing — everything that you have ever said : but I have 
killed your trust in me, and now — I could not make 
you happy, Arthur.' 

Did she expect an answer — a denial, perhaps? for 
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she paused, and her lips quivered and grew whiter 
as no answer came. 

*You — do not trust me. You cannot. I know it, 
and it is not your fault. But if you married me 
you would be unhappy all your life. Perhaps, at 
first, for a little while, you might believe that I did 
love you, but afterwards it would all come back 
again — ^you would always have to remember how I 
had broken faith with George, and you would be 

miserable. While now, if we say good-bye In 

two or three years you will look back and remember 
me as a girl who had many faults, who was not worthy 

of you, but who — who ' She broke down. Her 

face dropped upon her hands. * 0&, but I do love 
you,* she said. 

Livingston took a step forward, he stood close 
beside her, he looked down into her face. If she 
loved him she would stay with him, he answered 
slowly. 

* If I stayed with you it would be because I loved 
myself. Oh, don't you see, can't you understand why 
I ask you to let me go? What do I care for myself 
or for George? I care for you. It is because I will 
not have you do what is not worthy of you, — because 
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I know you better than you know yourself, because 

' She clasped her hands together, she raised 

her face, she looked with blank despairing eyes up at 
the soft clear darkness of the star-lit sky. < God help 
me! it is very hard,' she said. 

They stood facing each other for a moment, silent, 
intent ; two motionless figures fast fading away into 
the indistinguishable gray of twilight. And to one 
of them, at least, it was a moment of supreme 
experience. The years have passed since then,-p-<rthe 
long effacing years, the quick full years have passed, 
—and there are many memories of that time which 
have grown indistinct, grown faint and dim by contrast 
with the overcrowding present ;-^thin far-off shadows 
with neither place nor part among the thousand pew 
interests, new hopes, new cares, which make Bell's 
life to-day. But happy, contented, occupied as she 
may be, there is yet one scene among the memories 
of her youth which neither time nor life shall ever 
take away. Sometimes in dreams she sees it still, 
sometimes in waking dreams she sees again that 
darkling waste of sand, she hears the far-off voice 
of the river, the dry rustle of the wind among the 
palms, and all about her is silence and night,«-.the 
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solemn, mysterious, fathomless night of Egypt, with 
its lustrous stars looking down upon her, mute serene 
witnesses of a far-off anguish. And once again 
something of the old dead passion of her youth 
awakens. The separating years roll back, and some 
dim vague shadow of the old anguish falls upon her, 
thrills through her at the well-remembered words^*-^ 
* If you can go, you may leave me.* 

And then there is silence between them. 

The night is warm, but she shivers and draws her 
cloak closer about her. 

But Livingston is speaking again. 

* If "^OM can go, you may leave me. But we shall 
never see each other again. I have said all I can* 
The choice is yours; but whatever choice you make 
is final. If you leave me now we shall never see 
each other again. It shall be as though one of us 
had died to-night.' 

From the first his ascendency over Bell has been 
so paramount, hitherto he ha^ so moulded and shaped 
her actions to his will, it has never occurred to him 
to think of her except in connection with himself. 
He is too well assured of his influence over her even 
to be jealous. His resentment at Thebes was the 
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slightest momentary flush — a mere touch, just strong 
enough to concentrate and vitalise, as it were, his 
passion. Even now he is not jealous of Ferris, but 
her hesitation is irksome to him. He wishes to have 
done with all uncertainty. He feels impatient, and 
chafes at any minor resistance where his own will, 
his own resolution, has already succumbed. It is 
with a shock of blank incredulity that he listens to 
her answer. 

*No, we shall never see each other again, — never 
any more. But, oh, my love, let us say good-bye in 
peace!' She comes near to him, she puts her arms 
about his neck. * It is as though we both had died 
to-night,' she repeats passionately. * It is as though 
a grave were dug between us. Oh, my love, my love, 
whom I shall never see again, be gentle with me now ; 
say you forgive me; kiss me. Give me one kiss 
before I go. And do not part with me in anger,' 
she pleads. ' Say that you will not forget me, 
Arthur. Let me have at least that to remember in 
all the coming years; let me think I still count for 
something,— it matters not how little, — in your life. 
Arthur, say that you will not forget me.' 

*And why should I remember you? As George 
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Ferris's wife what will you be to me?' he answers 
slowly, and at the sound of his voice her fingers 
relax and her arms drop loosely at her side. *You 
will have left me because, although you loved me, — 
I believe that, — your love was not strong enough to 
endure. Whether 1 shall ever think of you or not, I 
do not know. But be assured of this, that in every 
way a man can forget a woman who has played with 
his life and left him, — in every way, — I shall forget you.' 

The slow measured words stab her one after the 
other like a knife. 

She turns to go without another word, — what is 
there left to say? but she has not taken a do2en 
steps before she stops and looks back and puts her 
hands out blindly, unconsciously. He is at her side 
in an instant. His arms are about her, she feels the 
warm touch of his lips on her mouth. 

' I knew, I knew you could not leave me,' he 
says vehemently. * Bell, think of what you are doing ! 
You are sacrificing us both to a shadow, a myth. 
Your promise to George is broken, — ^broken. It is 
gone; it has ceased to exist for months. You did 
not remember it months ago, are you more bound by 
it now, — now that you have made me love you, — than 
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then ? Suppose you did go back to Ferris, what could 
you say to him ? Is he a man to hold you to a mere 
word, an empty form ? Do you think so little of him 
as that? I tell you it is too late. It is impossible 
you should leave me now.' 

His words bring back some other words. ^ Sure 
of your love^ what is there that can touch mef* 

*That-"-that is for George to decide,' she says 
wearily; *but he must know it.' 

And then, for the first time, Livingston grows 
jealous. 

* I will have no decision dictated to me by George 
Ferris,' he says curtly. 'I have nothing to ask at 
his hands.' He takes her in his arms again, he looks 
with passionate appeal into her face. * Don't you 
know that you are mine ? ' he says, * mine,—- and that 
I shall never let you go, my love, my poor frightened 
little love.' And then loosening his hold, *See, you 
are free to leave me if you like, but— will you not 
stay with me, Bell?' 

The last gray glimmer of the twilight has long 
since faded away. It is an hour or more since they 
have left the boat, and Mr. Hamlyn has grown restless. 
Half a do?en men have been despatched in different 
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directions to look for them. As Livingston speaks 
a light comes towards them, moving rapidly along 
the path ; it is the lantern of one of the crew. 

'Quick! answer me before that light comes. You 
will stay, — yes or no?' 

There is an instant of breathless silence, the very 
wind creeping more stealthily by them, pausing lest 
it should lose her answer. Even now> after all these 
years, something of the supreme suspense of that 
moment comes back to her. She hears again the 
sound of the quick advancing footsteps brushing 
through the sand ; she sees the light swinging from 
side to side, and shining on the sailor's smiling face ; 
the long black shadow of his stick reaches across the 
ground and points at her again, and then she lifts 
up her head. 

'No!' she answers blindly. 

And then she remembers nothing more. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 

* I that have slept awake, and you 
Sleep, who last year were well awake. 
Though love do all that love can do, 
My heart will never ache or break 
For your heart's sake/ 

They were rather the fashion at Shepeard's that 
season. It was something to talk about; an oppor- 
tunity for expressing a few of those valuable opinions 
about the proper treatment of a fever which all self- 
respecting travellers possess. There was quite a little 
excitement every morning at breakfast over the 
doctor's last bulletin; the most decided and opposing 
theories — strengthened by all the authority of personal 
reminiscence, and diversified by many anecdotes — 
were current as to the cause and probable duration 
of Mr. Hamlyn's illness, and the daily inquiries after 
his progress were made with but very little of that 
amiable indifference to the answer which characterises 
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the general feeling towards a sick man in a 
crowd. 

That some of this interest should fall to his 
daughter's share was natural enough, and there were 
many good-natured advances and friendly offers of 
chaperonage made to her in those days. But the 
girl was both reticent and shy ; the deep preoccupation 
of a first great sorrow stood like a barrier between 
herself and the proffered kindness; she was living in 
a world of her own, an isolated unsympathetic world, 
peopled with sweet sad dreams, with bitter memories, 
— and after some few ineffectual attempts the others 
went their way, wondering a little perhaps, but still 
speaking of Miss Hamlyn as of a model of filial 
devotion. It seemed peculiarly this girl's fate to be 
admired for the very qualities she did not possess. 
For sickness, — in spite of all time-honoured traditions 
to the contrary, — mere sickness, unsanctified by the 
approach of death, is but a sorry bond between 
antagonistic natures, implying as it does an enforced 
tenderness perhaps more irksome than any other 
form of service. Mr. Hamlyn ill was not a whit 
less exacting, less unexpansive, than Mr. Hamlyn well; 
indeed the consciousness of his thwarted plans, his 
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impatient chafing at this unexpected check, made 
him anything but a model of the ideal invalid. As 
a general thing, if not a fond, he was at least an 
indulgent father, and very proud of Bell, but there was 
but little habit of companionship, but little familiarity 
between those two ; and it was very characteristic 
of Mr. Hamlyn's uneasy pride that he should prefer 
to vent his humours upon his wife'i^ unresisting head 
rather than expose himself to his daughter's silent, 
involuntary, but unavoidable criticism. 

Looking back now at those far-off days of her youth, 
it is with a Certain wonder that Bell recalls the com- 
plete isolation in the midst of which for a time Ac 
lived. But then it all seemed perfectly natural ; and 
she went from one day to the next, asking nothing, 
giving nothing, absorbed in her own life, unconscious 
and indifferent to the world about her. 

There are, I fancy, few people who would be tempted 
to enter Shepeard's garden a second time, for it is an 
unlovely spot at best,— filled with that banal melan- 
choly which clings like a blight to all unbeautiful public 
places; — ►but for some reason or other the spot had 
taken Miss Hamlyn's fancy. She spent hours there in 
those days pacing up and down between the double 
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lines of dusty n^lected shrubbery, — past the small 
stone basin half filled with last year's fallen leaves, 
where a feeble thread of water still trickled slowly from 
the broken fountain's brim, and back again between 
the rows of sickly spotted red geraniums growing 
rankly among the weeds. At the farther end there 
was a banyan-tree, the space between its roots made 
into a storehouse for disabled tools, broken flower-pots 
and kindred rubbish; near by stood a long row of 
boxes filled with cooing white pigeons imprisoned 
behind wires. Opposite, screened off from the garden 
by a line of evergreen trees, were some stables, where 
all day long one heard the stamping of impatient hoofs, 
and the deep guttural voices of the native grooms. 
How well she remembers it still!— how each trivial 
detail of that place comes back to her, bound up in 
closest association with some of the longest, the 
saddest hours of her life! 

She was there as usual one windy afternoon late in 
March, and as usual she was carrying a book. At first 
she had made some slight pretext of reading, but her 
thoughts had but little in common with the printed 
page under her eyes. A new restlessness seemed to 
have taken possession of her ; every few minutes she 
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drew out her watch and looked anxiously at the 
time. 

It was in reality but a few weeks since the Ham'lyns' 
return to Cairo ; but to Bell, in her impatient suffering, 
an incalculable interval of time seemed separating her 
from that day at Antinoe. For great emotions have 
this power of throwing back recent events into a dis- 
tant perspective ; any violent change or final decision 
seeming, after the first moments of bewilderment, to 
carry with it all the authority, and express all the 
immovable force of the remotest past. For the first 
few days after her last interview with Livingston she 
had been as it were stunned or paralysed,— it was not 
until they had actually left the river and found them- 
selves once more in a city, away from all the associa- 
tions and habits of the last three months, that she 
began to realise how much of latent hope had lingered 
under all her despair. As day after day passed by, as 
a new routine, new habits of daily life grew up around 
her, she began, faintly at first, and then more and 
more keenly, to understand the full significance of this 
separation. For while one is young it is difficult to 
comprehend the permanence of sorrow ; it was only 
the actual passing of the tedious days, — that unan- 
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swerable argument of time, — which could prove to her 
at once the force, the durability, and the hopelessness 
of her desire. 

For a dead silence had fallen between herself and 
that past. Once since their return she had seen the 
Campbells for a few minutes, hurrying through town to 
catch the English steamer ; and once — once only, she 
had heard of Livingston. It was perhaps a fortnight 
after their return. There had been a Mohammedan festa 
that day, and the endless procession of pleasure-seekers 
pouring down the Shoobra road had made the after- 
noon seem one long confusion of vivid shifting colour, 
of rolling carriages and prancing horses, and swift lithe 
runners half hidden in a dazzling haze of sunshine and 
of dust. It had been a long and rather busy day to 
Bell; she had been driving with some people all the 
afternoon, and it was a relief to get away from all 
those goodnatured, contented, uninteresting faces, and 
be no longer forced to hear and answer the endless 
anecdotes and small enthusiasms which displayed 
the effect of travel upon the gentle dulness of those 
minds. It was a relief from the glare and noise of 
the crowded clattering table-d'h6te, to get away into 
the quiet darkness of her room; and Miss Hamlyn 
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drew a long breath of satisfaction as she locked the 
door behind her and went over to her window and 
leaned out. 

The day had been singularly lovely ; at nine o'clock 
at night the sky was still tremulous with light and 
heat ; here and there a star shone faint and far against 
the pure pale depths of space. The window overlooked 
the garden, and Bell could see the slow stirring of the 
wind in the tree tops and catch the sweet dulled scent 
of the jessamine by the wall. She stood there for a 
long time. Once — twice — somebody came to her door 
and knocked, but she neither moved nor answered. 
Through the opposite trees she could see the lights of 
a caf6 chantant across the square, — the clashing itera- 
tion of its dance music was the only sound that jarred 
against the peaceful stillness of the night. She was 
leaning her head upon her hand, looking out at the 
dark uncertain outline of the trees, at the pale and 
distant sky. The overpowering scent of the jessamine 
came floating up to her in waves of penetrating fra- 
grance; the stars seemed larger and more near; the 
wind rustled and stirred in the branches close beside 
her window, and her very soul seemed floating out on 
a flood of new and delicious emotion ; a consciousness 
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of youth, the intoxication of vague unreasonable hope 
sent a delicate thrill of expectation through her. She 
hid her face in her hands, but the clinging perfume 
followed her still with a subtle promise of fulfilment to 
all wild, all impossible desire. She leaned farther out, 
the warm caressing wind blew in her face and played 
about her hair. A sudden sense of strength and youth, 
-^above all a feeling of youth, a vision of possibilities 
flashed across her mind. * Perhaps,' she said half 
aloud. The stars had never seemed so near. She 
looked up at one of them, — a clear small planet a little 
apart from the rest. * Who knows ? ' she murmured, 
and looked at it again and smiled. Was there nothing 
more to expect from life? The night seemed full of 
beautiful possibility. 

The clear chiming of a clock roused her at last. She 
got up, opened the door and went out into the hall, 
Mrs. Hamlyn was standing under the gas-light giving 
some order to a servant. She looked up with an ani- 
mated glance, and Bell was struck at once with the 
flushed and pleased expression of her face. * What a 
pity you stayed so long with the Van Burens, child ! 
I sent for you twice, but the man could not find you 
in your room. Mr. Livingston and Mr. Meredith have 
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been here all the evening, and Mr. Meredith asked 
particularly after you. They have met lots of people 
since we left, and have had such funny adventures, — 
your father was quite delighted to hear about them. 
I asked Mr. Livingston if he could not come and 
dine with us to-morrow ; I told him you would be 
so disappointed to have missed his call, but he said 
no, they start for Port Said with the first train to- 
morrow morning,' said Mrs. Hamlyn. And before 
Bell slept that night she had written a letter. The 
morning's mail carried out with it a message and a 
summons to George. 

All this had taken place a fortnight before, and 
to-day the returning P. & O. was due. It was, as I 
have said, a windy cheerless afternoon. The air was 
heavy and close and warm ; the sky colourless ; and 
sudden gusts of a hot enervating wind came whirling 
down the paths and ruffled the wings of the four 
pelicans who stood huddled together in a circle, their 
long sword-shaped bills and gleaming eyes half buried 
in a mass of feathers. Miss Hamlyn stopped in her 
walk to look at them; and smiled at the remem- 
brance of something Arthur had once told her; she 
took out her watch, and it was amusing to see how 
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the four sets of pink eyes followed her movement; 
how the four long bills closed with a vicious snap as 
she turned away again; — it still lacked half-an-hour 
of the time when Ferris's train would come in. 
Strangely enough, Miss Hamlyn had hardly given a 
thought to that approaching interview. She waited 
for his arrival with a certain dull, benumbed, indiffer- 
ence ; — it seemed merely of a piece with all the rest. 
To use her own expression, there seemed nothing in- 
teresting left for her to do. She was ready for any 
impulse, any cause of action ; as for her future rela- 
tions with George they rested entirely in his hands; 
she was willing to marry him, even, provided he did 
not require anything more demonstrative than quiet 
acquiescence on her part. For the enthusiasm of self- 
sacrifice which had been the paramount feeling with 
her for a time had lost all hold upon her wearied 
imagination. It was impossible for Miss Hamlyn to 
associate the idea of any strong emotion with her 
owa attitude towards Mr. Ferris. She felt confident 
that under any circumstances he would still wish to 
marry her, but I doubt if the conviction gave Ij^r any 
especial pain or pleasure. There is nothing so cruelly 
hard as a passionate nature when it does not love. 
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Something of this was passing with languid distaste 
through her mind as she stood leaning against a tree 
watching the uncouth movements of the birds. It is 
a dingy dusty garden at the best, and that an unim- 
posing-looking tree, but both have had their history; 
and people curious in such matters are apt to linger 
for a moment trying to recall something of the brief 
passionate tragedy which was enacted in this very 
spot one summer evening years and years ago. To 
them the trivial ugliness of the surroundings seems to 
fade away as they imagine the little group of officers 
standing beneath the shelter of those branches, and 
see in their midst a man gifted with such rare per- 
sonal beauty, — of such a gracious, princely charm of 
manner, — ^the natives marvel he should be Bonaparte's 
second, not his master. Fresh from the desperate 
victory of Heliopolis, at the very climax of his power, 
watching the erection of the pleasure palace he ' is 
having built, they see him standing there one mo- 
ment; in the next there is a slight scuffle — a cry — 
a sudden rush of guards — a long silence. And Cairo 
'the Beautiful' stirs in her sleep, and lifts yet once 
again her proud rebellious head ; for in the early morn- 
ing the news goes out and leaps like a flame from 
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lip to lip, — Kleber has been assassinated, and Egypt 
is lost to France. 

But Miss Hamlyn was not thinking of that. There 
were only one or two of the most constant habitues 
left on the terrace that afternoon. In the hall a little 
group of men was collected about the black board on 
which the steamers' arrival at Alexandra is announced. 
There was a general drawing back and lifting of hats 
as Bell pass«d on; and one man who knew her 
slightly was glad to seize the pretext of speaking. 
There was no mail coming in that day, he hastened 
to assure her, with a great Jlppearance of saying some- 
thing very confidential. 

' Has not the train got in?' 

* It is not the train ; it's the P. & O. She can't cross 
over the bar. This khemseen is playing the very 
mischief down at Alexandria they say.* 

It was a day's respite, and Miss Hamlyn's face 
brightened involuntarily. * Oh, — thank you. We were 
expecting a friend to-day,' she said with cheerful con- 
tradiction, and she gave him a bright flashing smile 
which caused Mr. Forrester to become rather absent- 
minded for the next few minutes. 

And at that very moment, could she but have 
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known it, retribution was drawing, nearer, was cross- 
ing the Esbekeyah gardens to meet her, hurrying on 
with that quick light step, with that air of suppressed 
yet eager vitality which was so characteristic of the 
George Ferris of those days. 

To us, his old friends of many years, Ferris has 
never changed; but I hardly know how to convey to 
a stranger any clear idea of the peculiar joyous grace 
which at that time was expressed in his every word 
and action. * The fact is, Ferris is the only young 
man left/ somebody said of him pnce. It was at 
the end of a long discussion on Michael Angelb, held 
over our pipes and beer in George's own atelier, high 
up in the sixth or seventh story of a Roman house. 
I can see his face now as he leaned forward to reply, 
the flushed, sensitive, mobile face, with the clear blue 
eyes and that boyish smile of his which always made 
him look so much younger than his years. We older 
fellows were apt to make a great favourite of George 
in those days, and many were the hours we lounged 
away in his studio, criticising his work, listening to 
his theories, laughing quietly at his wild generous 
raptures over such and such a man's work, or 
enjoying his equally vivid indignation at such a 
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one's success *As though a fellow like that were 
worthy even of the name of an artist. He's a picture 
manufacturer, I tell you — a mere bric-^-brac merchant!' 
he would say, his face kindling and flushing like a 
girl's. A handsome fellow too — he might have 
had the run of the best English-speaking society of 
Rome had he liked, but the lad was inclined 
to keep very much out of civilised society at that 
stage of his experience, in spite of all our counsels, 
for ' I shall always look upon George as an un- 
known quantity until I see what woman he falls in 
love with. So why fight shy of your destiny, my boy ? 
— particularly when we are all here waiting to see you 
through it, and give you the advantage of our valu- 
able remarks,' old Macgregor used to say; and George 
would laugh and shake his head: *Man cannot serve 
both God and Mammon, Mac, you old heathen, and 
haven't I given my heart to Our Lady of Milo?' he 
would answer, with a fine ingenuous blush. 

Lieutenant Forrester, late of the Mediterranean 
squadron, and now waiting at Cairo for orders to 
rejoin his ship, stared with incredulous delight at 
the figure crossing over to Shepeard's from the 
Esbekeyab park, and even the two exhausted-looking 
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young officers of Her Majesty's — th regiment — who 
were helping him kill that dreary interval between 
luncheon and dinner, which was the greatest trial of 
their lives — looked up with a languid interest from 
their cigars at the tone of his exclamation. 

' By Jove, if that isn't old Ferris ! ' 

*Whafs Ferris?' asked one. 

*Man. Comin' here. No, he isn't; he*s buyin' 
violets,' said Ensign Jones languidly. 'Fancy a 
fellow's stoppin' to buy violets in this beastly wind, 
will you?' 

But the effort was too much for the military imagin- 
ation; they could only look on with an expression 
of resigned weariness at the fatiguing spectacle of 
Forrester^s impetuous start. He came back a moment 
after, talking and laughing with the exuberant friendli- 
ness of a man profoundly bored. 

* Can't stop ?— but you must ! Awfully glad to see 
you. Lots of things to tell you. And how did you 
leave all the boys? How's old Tom? White has 
gone home, you know, and — oh, sit down, won't you, 
and take something? What will you have to drink? 
Have to clap your hands if you want anything here, 
you know. There isn't a bell in the house. And 
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the servants don't even speak English. It's a beastly 
place.' 

' Aden is worse,' remarked Mr. Jones sententiously. 

' Oh, yes ; by the way, let me introduce you to my 
friends. Mr. Ferris — Lieutenant Forbes. Mr. Jones 
— Mr. Ferris. Have a cigar, George?' 

The two other men slowly turned their eyes in 
Ferris's direction and nodded. 

« Smoke ? ' suggested Mr. Forbes, producing a leather 
case. 

* Thanks, No; I won't smoke.' A waiter came 
up and spoke to him. ' I really can't stop now, For- 
rester. My friends are at home and I've got an 
appointment. But TU see you later on,' he said 
hurrying off. 

Up a long wide stair and down to the farther end 
of a long wide corridor, a covered gallery opening out 
upon the leafy inner court. They stopped before a 
closed door. Some one was playing on the piano in 
the room. * That is Mademoiselle,' said the servant. 

•Very well. You may go.' 

He stood there in the semi-obscurity of the hall 
for several minutes. He smiled to himself, but his 
heart was beating violently, and he could not keep 
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his hand from trembling a little as he knocked at 
the door. The music went steadily on. He knocked 
again, and then gently turned the lock and walked 
in. He saw a large square room whose open windows 
looked out on a grove of palms, shivering and bending 
and flinging their branches wildly out against the sky. 
The last red glow of the cheerless day lingered and 
burned in dulled and dying fires behind the wind- 
vexed trees. The whole room was full of the pale 
wan colour, and the waning light and the violets' 
smell seemed to mingle together and become to him 
a part of his memories of that hour. 

Miss Hamlyn was sitting at the piano, with her 
back to the door. She wore a long gray dress, but- 
toned up to her throat like a nun's, and all the colour 
about her was where the red reflection caught and 
shone and lighted up her hair. 

*Is that you, Flossy dear?' she asked, turning her 
face slightly towards Ferris, but without looking round. 

The clear familiar sound of her voice touched him 
with such incredulous delight he could not answer. 
He stood still where he was, just inside the threshold 
of the door, and looked at her in silence. *Is that 
you. Flossy ? ' Miss Hamlyn repeated. And then, the 
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silence startling her, she turned her head, and her 
eyes met those of Ferris. 

'i have brought you some violets, Bell/ said 
George. 

It was perhaps the happiest moment of his life. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

*VERFEHLTE LIEBE, VERFEHLTES LEBEn/ 
'Deep as first love and wild with all regret.* 

It was nearly an hour later when Ferris left the 
hotel. There was no one on the front terrace then 
but the pelicans and the two English officers, all 
equally engaged in looking forward to dinner, and with 
somewhat similar sensations. The pelicans were the 
first to notice Mr. Ferris's presence, which they did 
by snapping at him with a certain weary wickedness 
as he passed. 

*Our friend the violet man looks rather knocked 
out of time,' Mr. Forbes remarked as George went 
down the steps. 

'Been drinkin' perhaps,* his companion suggested, 
with the brief sententious philosophy born of a resi- 
dence at Aden. 

An empty carriage was passing. The driver looked 
at George and held up his whip. Ferris got in 
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mechanically. 'Where to?' He pointed straight 
before him. 

For an hour or more he sat there perfectly motion- 
less, with folded arms, his eyes fixed on the cushions 
of the opposite seat. Now and then the driver looked 
round for more directions ; he was always met with 
the same silent motion of the hand. Ferris had but 
one motive now, to keep moving forward, to crush 
out thought with action and strike memory dumb. It 
was growing dark when the horses suddenly stood 
still, and he started and looked around. Before them 
was a bridge, then a vast sea of sand, and, farther 
still, a dim pointed mass standing out against the 
sky. A dozen men were crowding about the carriage ; 
one of them opened the door and invited him to get 
down. He did so mechanically and looked around 
him ; his eye fell on his driver : * What is it ? What 
the devil did you stop for?* he asked. 

The man looked puzzled. * Ya, howadji— pirameed!' 
he said ; * pirameed ! ' He pointed to the darkling 
outline rising up before them. Ferris burst out 
laughing. * Take me back,* he ordered. He got into 
the carriage again and pointed back to the town. 
The man climbed up on his box once more and turned 
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the horses' heads towards Cairo. Hitherto the crowd 
had been silent, awe-struck, lost in wonder over this 
new and inexplicable sight — this stranger turning 
away at their very gates. But as the horses struck 
into a sharp trot the enormity of the action filled 
them with sudden fury. With a common impulse 
they sprang forward in pursuit of the fast disappearing 
carriage. * Backsheesh, howadji ! backsheesh ! ' they 
howled with one accord. Clamorous, eager, enraged, 
with flying white drapery, with gleaming eyes and 
panting breasts, they hastened madly on, whirling 
their long staves about their heads, * Backsheesh! 
backsheesh!' — it was like a charge of the Furies 
pursuing some lost soul. 

But the horses trotted steadily along the dusty road. 
The cries grew faint — grew loud again — and died 
away into the night. The noise had jarred and 
broken through Ferris's trance. He looked around 
him now ; he saw the marshy fields on either hand ; he 
saw the river ; be noticed the water gleaming through 
the palms. It was a long straight causeway, bordered 
with trees whose shadows fell across the road at set 
intervals, checking it off in regular masses of light 
and shade. Ferris looked at them, and all at once 
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they seemed to him to symbolise the years of his 
life — the useless fruitless years, and all the years to 
come — measured off, equal, alike, intolerable. An 
overwhelming sense of weariness, of mental and 
physical weariness, overcame him at the thought ; for 
a long while he sat with his face buried in his hands ; 
once or twice he laughed. The driver looked back 
inquiringly, then shook his head and chirrupped to 
his horses. 

At the first houses Ferris stopped him and got out. 
He put his hand in his pocket, gave him a handful 
of money without counting it, and walked away. The 
man stood still, looking first at the coins in his hand 
and then at the figure passing down the street. * God 
is great, and the stranger is God's favourite,' he said 
gravely, after a pause. *The howadji is a prince — and 
an Englishman. He is mad.' 

Forrester lounging down the street with his friends, 
finishing his after-dinner cigar, was delighted to fall 
in with Ferris once again. * Thought you had given 
us the slip, old fellow,' he said reproachfully; *why 
didn't you come and dine with me? And didn't 
you see your friends ? ' No, Ferris admitted with a 
slight hesitation, the friend he had expected to find 
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was — not there. And nothing was the matter with 
him except — except this deuced wind. And did 
Forrester know of any place where a man could get 
something to drink ? Forrester knew of several such 
places. They were thinking of going to the opera — 
this from Lieutenant Forbes. The opera was an awful 
bore ; but perhaps Mr. Ferris would like to join them ? 
Mr. Ferris would be delighted. 

Half an hour later the four were sitting in a stage 
box together. The play was 'Fra Diavolo'; Made- 
moiselle Waldmann was taking the part of Zerlina. 
It was a very full house. Directly in front of them 
was the row of veiled boxes where the ladies of the 
Khedive's household sit in distinguished seclusion, 
improving their minds, cultivating their morals, and 
gradually acquiring a new understanding of civilised 
habits, by a close study of the European balleU 

The evening wore on. The brigands had succeeded 
in maturing their fiendish plans, had fully explained 
them to the public in a series of elaborate choruses, 
and were even now carefully concealed in the most 
prominent parts of Zerlina's chamber. * Per una serva, 
questa vita — questa vita — non c'e mal,* sang that 
young lady, before her glass. The house rang with 
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applause at the charming grace of her acting. In the 
pause which followed Mr. Ferris rose from his seat, 
went to the front of the boxj leaned over and looked 
out. Below him a sea of absorbed enthusiastic faces 
were eagerly watching the stage ; opposite some rose- 
coloured figures could be dimly seen pressing forward 
behind their white screen of net. Mr. Forrester was 
giving Mr. Forbes all the particulars of the last scandal 
of the hareem. 'There's a fellow in our regiment at 

Aden ' began Mr, Jones ; * Per una serva— non--c'e 

— mal !* sang the Waldmann in her most ringing voice. 
A marked distaste to operatic performances was noticed 
as being one of Mr. Ferris's peculiarities in later life. 

All of which was very well in its way, Mr. Jones 
remarked, standing on the top step of the flight 
leading down into the street, and lighting a cigar^ 

but Mr. Ferris was a painter, he felt sure Mr. 

Ferris would agree with him when he said they 
ought to go somewhere else, do something different, 
— something more Eastern, don't you know, before 
turning in. Couleur locale^-^tiiBt was the sort of 
thing he meant, don't you understand. And so, 
with Forrester once more re-instated as guide, they 
set off in search of an Oriental caff. 
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It was not very far from Shepeard's, the place they 
found; a park-like enclosure filled with tables and 
chairs ; with a few feeble strips of turf, a great deal 
of gravel, some orange-trees in pots, and, at the 
further end, a covered stage where two or three 
ghawazee were pretending to dance to the wailing 
accompaniment of some native music. 

They had not been there long before one of these girls 
rose, stepped down from the platform, and made the 
round of the tables collecting money in a cup. When 
she came to where the four young men were sitting 
she stopped and looked at them with an easy con- 
fident smile. * Pretty girl. Got a nice arm,' remarked 
Jones, looking at her critically with his head on one 
side. Mr. Forbes began feeling in his pocket for 
some change. Mr. Forrester offered her a glass of 
wine. The only one who had not moved was Ferris ; 
he was resting his elbow on the table and his head 
on his hand. The ghawazee looked at him curiously 
for a moment, and then the ring on his finger — the 
ring Bell had given him — caught her eye. *Buono,' 
she said. She put out her hand and touched the 
ring; <buono!' She laughed; she showed her broad 
white teeth, and raising her arms above her head, 
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she clashed together the tinkling bangles at her 
wrists. Ferris started and looked up. He glanced 
mechanically to where her finger was pointing and, 
for the first time, remembered the ring. It fascinated 
him; he sat staring at it long after the girl had 
walked away; presently he drew it off* and put it 
in his pocket. *It was safer on your finger,' For- 
rester remarked. *I do not want it there,' said 
Ferris. 

The strident dissonant voices; the glaring lights; 
the talk of his companions; — ^the very wind that, 
stealing in hot and enervating gusts between the 
trees, seemed to bear some subtle resemblance to the 
languid wailing of the music,— everything about him 
oppressed him with a feverish sense of unrest. He 
got up abruptly from his chair. * See you to-morrow.' 
he said shortly, and nodded to the others and walked 
away. *Well, of all the cool hands — ' began Mr. 
Jones in a remonstrant manner. Then with sudden 
relenting, *What a jolly good fellow your fren' is 
any way, For'ster/ he added confidentially. *Only 
man I ever saw who understood that story about 
Watson and the Colonel first time he heard it. You 
know the story ? 'Bout Watson — old Watson of our 
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regiment at Aden. Well, Watson, he said to me, 
" Jones," he said ' 

But that story has nothing to do with this. 

The girl who had spoken to Ferris was standing 
near the door, looking out. As he came near her 
she recognised him at once. *Buono?' she said, 
and struck the nearest table with her castanets, and 
laughed. Ferris passed on, the shrill empty laughter 
pursuing him like a taunt as he went out into the 
silent street. 

•What a feller he is with women, too! A regular 
Don Juan, by Jove!' Mr. Jones remarked admiringly, 
standing up to look after Ferris's retreating figure 
with an affectionate emotion, not, I regret to 
say, absolutely above all suspicion of alcoholic 
influence. 

It was between three and four o'clock in the 
morning, — that quietest hour in all the twenty- 
four,— when this * regular Don Juan' found himself 
standing in front of Shepeard's hotel. The wind had 
fallen. Through the motionless branches overhead 
he could see the peaceful radiance of the stars, while 
away to the east the paling sky thrilled with a vague 
uncertain promise of the dawn. He stood there for 
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a long time, staring up at the closed and darkened 
house. The serene stillness of an Egyptian night 
was about him ; the vast city lay hushed and sleeping 
all around. Once only he heard the distant baying 
of the dogs and saw a white-robed figure flitting 
stealthily and noiselessly by. But presently the far- 
off sound of footsteps drawing rapidly nearer came 
echoing down the street. Ferris started and moved. 
He looked once more, earnestly, up at . the sleeping 
house. *God bless her!' he said reverently, raising 
his hat. And then, moved by some sudden uncon- 
trollable impulse, he turned quickly back and pressed 
his lips against the granite pillar at her gate. And 
I think there was a tear shining in the poor boy's 
eyes as he turned and walked away. 

Mechanically he took the same road over which 
he had already passed. A confused idea of liberating 
himself by violence from this cruel stifling uncertainty 
which had taken possession of his thoughts urged him 
rapidly forward; as mile after mile vanished behind 
him his mind seemed to clear, he breathed more 
freely and the rigid strained expression of his face 
relaxed. He looked once more about him, he saw 
again the low-lying marshes, he saw the river shining. 
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through the trees. The waning stars burned in faint 
yet lustrous fire against the whitening sky. A light 
wind stirred once more in the branches, and as he 
hurried on a long mysterious murmur died slowly 
away among the leaves. 

And now a thousand curious out-of-the-way fancies 
came crowding back. Sometimes it seemed to him 
he was on his way to look for Bell ; again, the whole 
day's experience was to him like an evil dream, and 
he stood still, and put his hand up to his forehead, 
and looked about him at these strange fields, this 
unfamiliar road, and asked himself if he were yet 
awake. 

As he fell unconsciously into the long easy stride 
of a trained pedestrian, a hundred memories of past 
days came back to him and added to the confusion. 
He remembered a walking-tour he had made some 
years before, with a party of German students, through 
the Austrian Tyrol ; — and then all at once he thought 
of the words and air of a little song one of those 
fellows was always singing. It was only a little 
ballad of Heine's, a few simple verses telling the 
story of the wounded knight who lies love-wounded 
although his lady be faithless. And he must despise 
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her as faithless, this beloved of his heart; he must 
look upon it as shameful, this longing bitter pain. 
And the ballad goes on to tell how he would fain 
ride into the lists and call the knights to combat — 
*That man may hold himself ready for death who 
dares to show one stain upon my love!' But the 
other knights are silent, — only his own suffering is 
not silent. He must turn the lance against his own, 
— his own complaining heart. 

It is a sad little song fitted to a plaintive mournful 
air, and Mr. Ferris could not free himself from the 
recollection of its melancholy cadence. The night 
and the silence were full of it, he heard it in the 
murmur of the river's flow; the rustling trees bent 
down and whispered the words after him as he passed, 
and the longing and the pain grew ever wilder as 
he pressed the pain deeper and ever deeper against 
his own accusing, — his own complaining heart. 

When he reached the bridge a second time the 
dark masses of the Pyramids were standing out in 
bold relief against the cold gray of the sky. Whether 
from instinct, or prompted by the vague recollection 
of something he had read, he turned sharply to the 
left, making a wide ddtour to avoid arousing the 
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sleeping Arabs in their village. And as the morning 
light grew stronger — in that strange twilight time 
between the darkness and the day — he crossed the 
Desert sands and stood before the Sphynx, 

For hours he had been hurrying onward as though 
striving to reach some definite object and place, but now 
all further desire of effort seemed to have died away, 
leaving him nothing but a sense of vague and most be- 
wildering pain. He sat there for a long time, leaning 
forward, his head upon his hands. Once only he raised 
his face; he looked up at the impassible Presence beside 
him — watching with stony eyes for the breaking of 
the day, — ^he looked out across the boundless shadowy 
sea of sand, out at the reddening sky. *What have 
I done? — my God! what have I done that I should 
suffer so?' he said and sprang to his feet and stretched 
out wild despairing hands up towards that peaceful 
sky. The impotent human anguish died away like a 
breath of wind in the midst of that eternal silence. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

KISMET. 

'These were things she came to know, and take their measure. 
When the play was played out so for one man's pleasure.' 

It was some three or four weeks later when the 
Hamlyns left Cairo. Their departure was unmarked 
by any unusual incident, and probably excited but 
little other emotion than that awakened by a lavish 
and prodigal distribution of backsheesh. Among the 
travellers themselves there was some slight diversity 
of opinion on this point. As the last whistle sounded 
and the train slowly shook itself together and moved off 
with a clank and a jerk, Miss Hamlyn uttered some 
quick exclamation and started to her feet. * What is 
the matter now ? Has anything been forgotten ?' her 
father inquired fretfully. It was nothing. Only — only 
they would never see Cairo again, the girl answered 
turning very pale. And for the rest. of the journey 
she preserved a taciturn attitude, * singularly out of 
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place,' as her stepmother remarked, *on this joyful 
occasion of their escape from such a tedious old 
hole/ . 

Unfortunately for her appreciation of the festive 
character of their exodus, Miss Hamlyn was in a 
mood in which the latent sadness of things seemed 
visible to her on every side. She was never what I 
would call a particularly tender-hearted young person 
— and indeed I think that as a rule she regarded 
b^gars and deformed people and poor people gener- 
ally as an unpleasant side of life which chiefly con- 
cerned clergymen,— yet I am positive that there were 
tears of the tenderest compassion in her eyes as she 
emptied her purse into the hands of a sallow young 
woman carrying a baby, whom she saw from the 
carriage window. A more experienced giver would, 
in all probability, have detected the mechanical whine 
of the professional; a more critical one would have 
suspected the plausibility of that pathetic looking 
child; but Miss Hamlyn illustrated her lack of 
common sense in the frankest and most satisfactory 
manner ; and if the pity was rather of a sentimental 
order, having little to do with any sympathy for 
material wretchedness — being indeed a mere chance 
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expression of that mood of deep discouragement which 
follows any violent emotion, making poets or cynics 
of us as character or circumstance decide, — at least 
the results from the beggar's point of view were all 
that could have been desired. 

The road from Cairo to Alexandria runs between 
broken lines of mimosa-trees, across a vast and solitary 
plain, brightened here and there by the flaunting 
blossoms of the cotton-plant, or growing green and 
waving where the long fields of rice are fringed by 
a restless border of golden feathery reeds. The heat 
and the monotonous movement of the train soon 
sent Mr. Hamlyn to sleep. His wife sat near him, 
fanning herself softly, with half-shut eyes. At the 
other end of the carriage Bell had ensconced herself 
in the corner by the window. The somnolent still- 
ness of the noon rested upon the world, drowning 
the landscape in a quivering haze of light, and 
casting such a spell of silence over the earth that 
the very recollections of past experience, moving in 
slow review before her mind, had something of the 
remote unemotional vividness of dreams. 

Perhaps the very sting of all that experience lay 
in its commonplace conclusion. To act wrongly is. 
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to an imaginative nature, bad enough; but to act 
wrongly and yet in an ordinary manner — to be faith- 
less without rising above the most accepted theories 
of woman's fickleness — is simply humiliating. Lieu- 
tenant Forrester, beguiling the tedium of a Cairene 
afternoon with the latest version of some piquant 
incident connected with the last * sensational' divorce- 
case, — and enlivening the story with a few casual 
observations about woman's well-known inconstancy, 
marked by all that decision and breadth of statement 
which distinguish the opinions of a man unbewildered 
by the slightest experience, — was fairly startled by 
Miss Hamlyn's reception of the same. For women, 
that young lady informed him, with an air of lofty 
conviction, were exactly what men had made them. 
If Adam had not been a fool Eve would have remained 
in Paradise. And for her own part, — ^with a sudden 
transition from ancient history to the present day, — 
she was sick and tired of these sweeping, unjust, un- 
provoked She checked herself with a start, and 

to the young man's infinite surprise, a flood of crimson 
rose and suffused her pale cheeks. *I detest such 
discussions,' she said, hastily; and it was several 
days before she would acknowledge Mr. Forrester's 
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morning greeting with anything more friendly than 
the most distant of bows. 

It was at nearly the same time, I think, that Miss 
Hamlyn took to going to church. Religion had in 
past years been rather an intermittent matter with 
Mr. Hamlyn, — a form of respectability to be indulged 
in occasionally and provisionally, as it were, until — 
prosperity finally crowning his efforts — he should find 
time to pronounce from experience upon that, as 
upon the other habits of a gentleman of leisure. And 
I fear Bell's early religious training was of the most 
erratic kind, church in the child's mind being solely 
associated with those rare occasions when the myste- 
rious guidance of business leading Mr. Hamlyn's 
footsteps back to his native state, an interval of new 
frocks and other little girls to play with set in, — an era 
of plenty, only tempered by the restraint of a Sunday 
School, and overshadowed by the awful presence of 
her grandfather. And although it is true that later 
on a countless multitude of Swiss pastors. Evangelical 
divines, and High Church curates had passed in 
kaleidoscopic confusion before her eyes, it was with 
as pure and spontaneous an impulse as the impulse 
of a little child that Miss Hamlyn had started off 
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that morning, her soul groping with blind yet confident 
instinct after some higher power, some active consola- 
tion strong enough to rescue her from the blank 
deadness of her present life. 

What she found was a large empty-looking hotel 
room, still redolent with the remembrance of a de- 
parted breakfast, and in one comer a row of austere 
dowagers, a few bored and melancholy men, and 
several rows of empty chairs. 

By some accident she had arrived late. It was 
not until he had proceeded some way into the service 
that the Rev. Mr. Meeks, looking up from his book, 
became aware of the presence of a face which, in his 
infatuation, he had often likened to the face of the 
Dresden Madonna. And at the same moment, with 
a painful flush which extended to the very roots of 
his pale blond hair, he recollected the unholy desire 
of avenging himself for much copious and gratuitous 
interference, which had caused him that morning to 
select one of his second-best sermons, a terrible dis- 
course on the topographical character of Idumaea, 
*as a stopper to those old women.' And then this 
unfortunate young man appreciated for the first time 
the difference between an exceedingly dry argument 
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read aloud in the approving silence of his own study, 
or delivered in the presence of a lovely reverential 
face under the puzzled and enquiring gaze of two 
tender flower-blue eyes. But being a brave little 
fellow as well as an exceedingly foolish young clergy- 
man, he worked his way steadily through that awful 
sermon, and even added to it, *for conscience sake,' 
a ten minutes postscript about the Dukes of Edom; 
delivering himself of their respective names with a 
desperate defiance of manner which excited much 
astonishment among the old ladies at whom they 
were apparently hurled. 

Miss Hamlyn was very affable to Mr. Meeks the 
next time she happened to meet him in the hotel 
parlour. She took the kindest interest in his some- 
what confused account of his late experiences with a 
camel, * looking more like an angel that ever,' the 
young man thought with an inward groan ; but she 
never went to hear him a second time. 

It is true that in those days she had hardly a 
moment of leisure. Ferris's arrival had been to her 
a shock, an event, after long weeks of morbid self- 
questioning ; and its chief effect displayed itself in 
a feverish and restless activity. Her father growing 
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convalescent, Bell had taken complete possession of 
Mrs. Hamlyn's time; together they had *done' Cairo 
with a thoroughness calculated to excite the envy of 
the most conscientiously long-suffering of tourists. 
And with what result? Miss Hamlyn had gone up 
to the Citadel one day with some English people, 
friends of the Campbells, whose acquaintance she 
had lately made. The others were still lingering in 
the court of Mohammed All's mosque, — ^that wonderful 
citadel mosque with its semi-transparent walls of 
alabaster, whose strange unreal whiteness seems the 
effect of the fantastic light of the Crescent of the 
East sculptured above the door, — but Miss Hamlyn, 
who had been there very often, had passed farther on, 
and, standing behind an angle of the parapet, was 
watching the twilight creep across one of the most 
beautiful sights in the world. 

Up at this height the day was dying slowly, but 
down below lights were already beginning to shine 
in the open spaces between the minarets and the 
roofs. Farther on, a pale silvery radiance gleamed 
along the winding river's flow, and a light gray mist 
softened and veiled the towering forms standing alone 
in that vast wilderness of sand. In the courtyard 
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directly below her, three or four soldiers were busied 
about a fire; on the opposite terrace a dark figure 
bent and bowed in the attitude of the evening prayen 
A great silence and peace and coolness seemed floating 
down upon the wearied world from those pure depths 
of pale and tranquil sky. And with that stillness 
came a deep sense of lassitude to Bell. She laid 
her folded hands upon the stone parapet in front of 
her; she looked out at the winding sinuous river 
losing itself in the night ; the light mist creeping and 
rising along its banks did not seem to her more 
fugitive or more purposeless than did her life. She 
thought of George, — ^the sound of his name brought 
with it the old reluctant thrill. She thought of 
Livingston, — ^his face had become to her like the vague 
unsubstantial face of a dream. She had never had 
a likeness of Arthur, and not even that poor touch 
of reality seemed left to her past experience. *And 
I, why I'm not yet twenty,' she said to herself, with 
a sort of dull terror ; and like the light mists shrouding 
away those eternal Pyramids, she foresaw the coming 
years effacing and blotting out the memory of that 
early love. *If I could only find some one to tell 
me what it all means!' she said, passionately. Miss 
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Hamlyn was still childish enough to believe that the 
answer to life's question could be found in some 
definite formula ; she was still young enough to look 
vaguely yet instinctively forward to some impossible 
realisation of an arbitrary happiness, forgetting that 
in some form sacrifice is the inevitable conclusion 
and condition of life, and the one question, — shall 
this sacrifice be made to a mean or to a noble object ? 
to one which elevates or to one which degrades ? 

As the train drew near Alexandria the look of the 
landscape changed. The monotonous rows of acacias 
were interspersed with slender fragments of olive- 
trees bent down and broken by the fierce sea-winds. 
A few miles from the city they passed a broad and 
silent sheet of water; at the sound of the train a 
few large birds rose heavily from out the sedge, 
winging their slow flight southward to where, at the 
distant horizon, a grove of palms stood sentinel-like 
against the evening sky, guarding the far-oflf entrance 
of the Desert. 

At sunset the wind grew stronger. There was a 
heavy blow all night, and the moaning of the sea could 
be distinctly heard through every lull in the storm. 
As they steamed slowly out of the harbour the next 
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day, the sand was blowing about on the shore in a 
thick yellow cloud, a cloud of shifting shadows and 
dazzling golden lights, which seemed to stretch its 
*dusk and splendid folds' to the farthest point of 
land. At the foot of the lighthouse the surf came 
rolling in until the leaping spray fell in a glittering 
shower on the beach. Here and there a tall black 
mast or tapering spar pierced its way through the 
shining mist ; the shore dropped lower and lower; 
to Miss Hamlyn, leaning over the vessel's side, a faint 
golden line at the horizon was the last fading vision 
of the East. 

Outside the harbour the sea was rougher yet. The 
long plunging movement of the waves had soon 
cleared the deck of all but the most experienced 
sailors. When they went in to dinner the long and 
brilliantly lighted table was all but empty of guests. 

As Miss Hamlyn took her seat, looking up with a 
smile at something her neighbour was saying, some one 
else opened the door of his state-room and sat down 
opposite her. 

* Good evening, Miss Hamlyn,' said this last comer, 
quietly ; and, * Don't you see who it is. Bell ?' Mr. 
Hamlyn asked, almost at the same moment. And 
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then Miss Hamlyn looked up and smiled, and said 
something inarticulate; and except for the unusual flush 
on her cheek as she turned a moment later to answer 
a question of Captain Bixby's, and that gentleman's 
professed disappointment over the- mysterious dis- 
appearance of that fine healthy appetite, ' which was 
a perfect pleasure to see, Miss Hamlyn, It was, by 
, George ! * there was absolutely nothing in this 
meeting calculated to interest the average observer. 

As the dinner drew near its close conversation 
became more general. *This is what I call rather 
rough on your friends, Bixby,' said Mr. Hamlyn, in 
jocular remonstrance, as a roll of the ship emptied a 
dish of oranges into his lap. Captain Bixby, a large 
sea-captain of a somewhat florid type, laughed, and 
leaned back in his chair with the fiercely benevolent 
expression of an over-fed lion. 'Yes, I suppose it's 
what you landsmen would call a gale. But, my dear 
sir, if you wanted wind you ought to have been with 
us coming out. We were two days standing off* and 
on watching our chance of getting over the bar. And 
by the way, I'll tell you a story about that. — Steward, 
wine to this gentleman. — There was a countryman 
of yours on board,— capital fellow, an artist — can't 
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remember his name — who came to me as soon as we 
got in sight of that blessed old hole. " Captain," 
says he, *'have you got any objection to letting me 
take my chances of getting ashore in the next small 
boat that passes?" "My dear sir," said I, *'not the 
slightest. Your life's your own to do what you like 
with, I suppose. But I must put one condition upon 
your going. We have three clergymen on board, 
and I must insist upon your selecting yourself the 
one you wish to have preach your funeral sermon. 
I can't have an ecclesiastical difficulty on board 
my ship, I said." Ha, ha ! Pretty good, wasn't it ? ' 

*And how about the American? did he get in?' 
Livingston asked. 

* He got in, oh yes — he got in. Though he had 
a narrow squeak for it at one time. By Geoige, 

when I saw the way that boat was shipping water ! 

But what can you do with a fellow who wants to get 
ashore to see his sweetheart — eh, Miss Bell? And 
a fine fellow he was too. Sorry I can't remember 
his name. An easy name it was — queer I can't 
think of it, — Furness — Ferris — Ferris, was that it? 
Perhaps you might have met him at Cairo, — a tall 
fellow with blue What ! going to desert us. 
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Miss Hamlyn ? What's that for, now ? No queerish 
feelings, eh?' 

Oh, no ; Miss Hamlyn felt perfectly well. It was 
only so exceedingly hot here — with all the hatchways 
closed. She would go upstairs for a moment and 
get some fresh air and look at the waves. 

Captain Bixby turned deliberately round in his 
chair to watch her exit. It was worth while to take 
some trouble, by Jove ! to see a woman walk like 
that. He hadn't seen anything like it, no not since 
^Sl^ when he had the honour and the pleasure of 

taking the Duke and Duchess of : to Bombay. 

There was one of the daughters. Lady Mabel, who 

married General — : — , General ; what the deuce 

%vas the fellow's name ? Take some more wine, 
Hamlyn, while I try and remember his name. 
General 

But they finished the bottle before they did the 
story. 

As Bell reached the deck the first heavy sea came 
breaking over the bow. She took refuge in the 
companion-way one moment, and then, some sailors 
passing, and the ship righting again, she got them 
to lash a chair to the wooden railing about the 
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mainmast. A few feet away from her, stretched 
out at full length on the bench and muffled in a 
pile of shawls which gave her something the ap- 
pearance of a disconsolate plaid mummy, lay the 
melancholy remains of one of the lady passengers; 
and presently she heard voices, and three or four 
men came up on deck. They stood steadying them- 
selves by the door for a moment, and then, ' Come 
along, Livingston. Let's go and have a smoke,' 
somebody said, and there was a general move 
forward. 

An hour later the wind had fallen. The sea was 
still heaving and troubled, but the moon had risen 
at last, and fitful spaces of a watery light gleamed 
here and there in the torn and tumultuous sky. The 
ship was very quiet. Now and then a dark figure 
went staggering by carrying a swinging lantern which 
cast a long reflection across the wet and glistening 
decks; once one of the officers passing stopped to 
say a few words to Miss Hamlyn ; and now and then 
the sheep called piteously from their pens. Some- 
thing of the wild tumult of the waves, the fierce 
exultation of the wind and the night, had keyed 
the girl up to a pitch of intense excitement and 
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suspense. The wet breeze dashing in her face — the 
surging, flying motion of the ship — the very weird- 
ness of the light and shade in the shifting storm-tossed 
clouds — thrilled her with mysterious promises of some 
impending change. 

As the sea grew calmer a series of feeble tentative 
shudders began to run along the surface of the human 
bundle at her side. Finally an arm and hand slipped 
out from between the folding of the shawls and wildly 
waved in the air, and a hollow voice asked plaintively 
if it was all over? and if she — the owner of that 
hand — could get downstairs? Miss Hamlyn looked 
at her in some dismay. * Perhaps — I wonder if / 
could help you down?' she began doubtfully. 

* I hear a man. Call him/ said the muffled voice, 
with a new decision, and presently Livingston had 
given her his arm and was looking anxiously, for 
some one to take her off" his hands. When he came 
back Miss Hamlyn was still in the same place, kneel- 
ing beside the chair, busied with some futile pretext 
of folding together the shawls. 

He stood watching her in silence for a moment, 
and then, still in silence, offered her his arm and 
led her to a more sheltered spot at the vessel's 
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Stern. In those few minutes the sky had grown 
still clearer, although a thin veil of gauzy mist still 
trailed across the spaces between the rent and flying 
clouds, and Bell, looking up at it nervously, made 
some incoherent remark about the storm being over 
and Mrs. Hamlyn expecting her below. 

*If you will wait a moment I have some- 
thing to give you,' Livingston said. And then, with 
a palpable effort, * I have been in Syria since — since 
the last time I saw you. And I met George Ferris 
at Baalbec. That is the way I knew which steamer 
you were going to take,' he added abruptly. 

There was an embarrassing pause. 

*How — ^how was Mr. Ferris — George ?' asked Miss 
Hamlyn, her eyes still fixed on the surging track of 
the ship. 

Mr. Ferris was well enough. He had been sick 
with the fever at Jerusalem — but he was well enough 
now. «He is an awfully good fellow — Ferris,* said 
Mr. Livingston moodily. 

* Yes.' Miss Hamlyn shivered and drew her shawl 
closer about her. *I must go,' she said, and half 
turned away, and then stood still. 

*Wait a moment.' 
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Livingston put his hand i|i his pocket and drew 
out a notecase. *I told you I had something for 
you. He asked me to give you that,' 

It was a letter of a dozen words. As she tried 
to decipher it in the uncertain light, her eyes filled 
with tears. *He has sent me back — this,' she said, 
in a very low voice ; * I gave it to him. I told him 

that when — that until he sent it back — I ' She 

was silent, and with a sudden gesture she held out 
her hand to Livingston. Lying on the palm of it 
he saw a ring. 

He bent forward to look at it, and at the same 
moment the ship gave a lurch — the little glittering 
circle slipped through her fingers, fell against the 
railing and bounded into the sea. 

Miss Hamlyn started and gave a slight cry, and 
then they both stood still — in conscious stillness — 
not looking at each other, waiting. 

Had Livingston expected this? He was a man 
who had paid dearly for his experience; to a great 
extent he had lost his taste for action; he felt, but 
he no longer knew, the imperious need of expressing 
that feeling. Emotion wearied rather than stimu- 
lated him. It may be that he had expected this. 
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It may be that he had merely left the unravelling of 
his life to fate and chance and circumstance. 

And what he thought I cannot tell you. What 
he did was this : — 

He took a step forward. He put out his hand 
and laid it tenderly upon Bell's cold and trembling 
fingers. She looked up; their eyes met— and then 
their hands — and then 

The winds had parted the clouds at last. The 
moon riding high in the heavens threw a long glit- 
tering track of light across the heaving storm-tossed 
sea. And to one of them, at least, that shining 
track was as the pathway leading into Paradise. 



THE END. 
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